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EDWARD H. RULLOFF. 


Edward H. Rulloff was executed at Binghamton, 
N. Y., on the 18th of May, 1871, for the murder of 
Frederick A. Mirrick. It was clearly established upon 
the trial that the dry goods store of Halbert Bros., 
situated in Binghamton, was, on the morning of August 
17th, between one and two o’clock, broken into by three 
burglars. They had done up two or three packages 
of silks, and had two or three others ready to remove 
when they were detected by Burroughs and Mirrick, 
two clerks sleeping in the store, who were awakened 
and confronted them. A fight ensued upon the clerks 
attempting to overcome the burglars, which resulted in 
the shooting of Mirrick by Rulloff. The other burglars 
were Albert T. Jarvis and William T. Dexter, whose 
bodies were taken from the Chenango River the day 
after the burglary and murder, having been drowned 
while fording or wading along the river in an attempt 
to escape. In his charge to the jury who found Rulloff 
guilty, Judge Hogeboom speaks of the circumstances 
surrounding the case as follows: 

The character of the prisoner, his previous history, the stealthy 
entrance into the store, the noiseless step, the gathered plunder, 
the sudden appearance of the felons at the bedside of the clerks, 


their arousal from sleep, the grapple for life, the retreat of the two 
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burglars, their quick return, the encounter with Mirrick, the shots 
fired by the third felon, his re-appearance, his approach to Mirrick, 
the shot, the death, the flight, the retreat to the river, the unseen 
and probably instantaneous engulphing of two of the felons in the 
waters of the Chenango, the retreat of the third burglar, his non- 
appearance unless he is here in the person of the prisoner, the flight 
of Rulloff under the cover of the night, his arrest, his attempted 
escape, the bodies of the dead burglars presented before him, the 
scene upon that occasion, the circumstances that were from time to 
time developed, the revelation of this man’s identity with Rulloff 
through Judge Balcom, the public excitement, the crowds which 
attend upon this investigation, all tend to give this case a dramatic 
and thrilling interest seldom seen, and are likely to make it one of 
the most prominent trials in the annals of criminal jurisprudence, 


Besides the “ previous history ” referred to above, 


and which we purpose to sketch, there were other cir- 


cumstances contributing to increase the public interest 
and to pique curiosity, so that finally before his execu- 
tion the attention, not only of the whole State, but of 
many throughout the whole country may be said to 
have been drawn to this remarkable criminal. His de- 
fence had been largely conducted by himself, and after 
conviction and condemnation, he exhausted the re- 
sources of the most subtle ingenuity in procuring stays 
of judgment, aiming to effect through a higher court a 
reversal of the death sentence. When not thus ocecu- 
pied, he seemed to be engrossed with his “ Method in 
the Formation of Language,” in which he claimed to 
have discovered the key to the origin of all languages. 
Through the newspapers this convict under sentence of 
death published portions of his “Method” with the 
design of creating an interest in his researches, and 
wishing, as he said, that the fruits of his long labors 
might not be lost. He was visited in his cell by per- 
sons of learning whom he sought to impress with his 
knowledge of language, and of the value of his system. 
But not less striking than these intellectual claims was 
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the utter want of moral perception or religious feelings 
displayed by this strange man. He maintained this 
character to the last, repulsing all attempts at conversa- 


tion upon religious subjects, manifesting no fear of 
death, without a word of remorse or apology for his 
numerous terrible crimes, and dying defiant with the 
most shocking blasphemies almost upon his lips. 

The career of this criminal as thus briefly sketched 
has given rise to no little speculation. It is asked what 
was the real character of this mysterious person, this 
“Man oi Two Lives,” in the one appearing as the stu- 
dent of language, in the other as the burglar and mur- 
derer? Some have inclined to condone his offences 
against the law, and to make a hero of him enveloped 
in mystery as to the real facts of his life, and the mo- 
tives by which he was ectuated. One person even of- 
fered through the columns of the New York Tribune, 
over his own signature, to produce a substitute to suffer 
in Rulloff’s stead, that he might live to complete his 
“Method of Language.” It was plainly Rulloff’s own 
wish that the mystery of his life should be perpetuated, 
that the facts of his criminal career should be as far as 
possible concealed, and that he might pass into history 
as a mysterious creature, who, however “ wnfortunate” 
he may, to use his own expression, have been, died with 
the fortitude of a Socrates, and in the odor of philolog- 
ical sanctity. 

3ut persistent search has revealed the traces made by 
this dark life, though ever so industriously covered by 
the guilty wretch. It is in the interest of science to 
analyze a character presenting extraordinary traits sel. 
dom seen in conjunction, while it is in the interest of 
society to show a wicked man, as he really was, to strip 
from him the vail of deception, and to show him asa 
horrible life-long criminal, and to exhibit him, as, even 
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in respect to his philological claims, largely a deceiver, 
as he was a pretender. We propose, then, to give first, 
a sketch of Rulloff’s life, and next, to attempt an esti- 
mate of the man, his character, and his philological 
claims. 

In the preparation of the following biographical 
sketch, we have used as a guide a pamphlet entitled, 
“An Authentic History of E. H. Rulloff” by Mr. Ed- 
ward Crapsey, which Mr. E. Schutt, brother-in-law of ' 
Rulloff, assures us is truthful as far as it goes. 

The subject of this sketch was born in the year 1819, 
at Hammond River, near the City of St. John, in the 
British Province of New Brunswick. His real name 
was Rulloffson, which has been borne there for several 


generations by a most respectable family. He is said to 
have been fond of reading in childhood, but not to have 
attended any school after the age of twelve. He had, 
what to so many has been of inestimable value, a careful 
training by an excellent mother. He seems to have left 
home early, and to have begun life for himself as a 
clerk in a store, but soon left this employment for that 
of clerk in a law office, in St. John. Not long after, 
robberies of the stores of the town became frequent. 
His old employer, having lost valuable goods, became 
satisfied that his former clerk was the thief. It is a 
noticeable incident, when taken in connection with 
what seemed in after years to be in him a fatality of 
blundering, that he should defy detection by appearing 
in a suit of clothes made from the stolen goods. When 
confronted with his employer and charged with the 
theft, Rulloff displayed another of the peculiarities of 
his disposition, by directly insulting and defying him. 
In consequence of this conduct the law was allowed to 
to take its course, and Rulloff served his initiatory term 
of confinement for a term of two years in the peniten- 
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tiary, at St. John. He was committed in the year 1839, 
at the age of twenty. In the year 1842, he turns up at 
Dryden, a town in Tompkins county, N. Y., where he was 
well received, but made further progress in his career 
of crime by deeds committed and deeds suspected, 
which have made his name a household word in all 
that region, for villainy and atrocious crime. 

From a canal laborer he became a clerk in a drug 
store in Ithaca, Tompkins county. Quitting this em- 
ployment, this man of various accomplishments next 
became teacher of a select school, at Dryden. Among 
his pupils was a girl of sixteen years, named Harriet 
Schutt, whose affections he succeeded in gaining, and 
whom, despite the opposition of the family, he married 
in the following year. He now began practice as a 
botanical physician. The match had been opposed by 
the Schutt brothers, partly because they did not know 
this stranger sufficiently well to be willing, on so short 
an acquaintance, to trust to him their young sister, and 
partly from an indefinable feeling of distrust and dis- 
like of the man. After the marriage they tried to 
make the best of it, but the suspicious and resentful 
temper of Rulloff now manifested itself. He would 
taunt his wife and the members of her family with the 
fact of the former opposition, and treated any famil- 
larity on the part of Harriet’s old friends as an insult 
to himself, Thus the old dislike of the family towards 
him was intensified. Rulloff displayed towards them 
an arrogant disposition, and ruled his patient wife with 
a rod of iron. His temper at this period of his life was 
ungovernable, and was vented in actual outrages upon 
his defenceless wife. One night she was pounding pep- 
per for him in an iron mortar, when, not liking the way 
she performed this service, snatching the pestle from 
her, with a brutal remark, he struck her a blow with 
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tiary, at St. John. He was committed in the year 1839, 
at the age of twenty. In the year 1842, he turns up at 
Dryden, a town in Tompkins county, N. Y., where he was 
well received, but made further progress in his career 
of crime by deeds committed and deeds suspected, 
which have made his name a household word in all 
that region, for villainy and atrocious crime. 

From a canal laborer he became a clerk in a drug 
store in Ithaca, Tompkins county. Quitting this em- 
ployment, this man of various accomplishments next 
became teacher of a select school, at Dryden. Among 
his pupils was a girl of sixteen years, named Harriet 
Schutt, whose affections he succeeded in gaining, and 
whom, despite the opposition of the family, he married 
in the following year. He now began practice as a 
botanical physician. The match had been opposed by 
the Schutt brothers, partly because they did not know 
this stranger sufficiently well to be willing, on so short 
an acquaintance, to trust to him their young sister, and 
partly from an indefinable feeling of distrust and dis- 
like of the man. After the marriage they tried to 
make the best of it, but the suspicious and resentful 
temper of Rulloff now manifested itself. He would 
taunt his wife and the members of her family with the 
fact of the former opposition, and treated any famil- 
larity on the part of Harriet’s old friends as an insult 
to himself. Thus the old dislike of the family towards 
him was intensified. Rulloff displayed towards them 
an arrogant disposition, and ruled his patient wife with 
a rod of iron. His temper at this period of his life was 
ungovernable, and was vented in actual outrages upon 
his defenceless wife. One night she was pounding pep- 
per for him in an iron mortar, when, not liking the way 
she performed this service, snatching the pestle from 
her, with a brutal remark, he struck her a blow with 
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the heavy iron which felled her to the floor. Having 
removed to Lansing, not far from Cayuga Lake, a child 
was born to them in April, 1845. Rulloff had now a 
considerable practice in his profession. In June of this 
year he was called to attend the child of his brother-in- 
law. The disease was a simple ailment of infancy; but 
the child rapidly grew worse; strange symptoms were 
developed, and it died in convulsions. Next, the child’s 
mother suddenly sickened, and died ten days after- 
wards. Thirteen years after, Prof. Doremus, the emi- 
nent analytical chemist, examined the exhumed bodies, 
and was of opinion that the tissues of the stomach 
showed traces of copper poison. On the 23d of June, 


a neighbor’s daughter was asked to go over and stay 
with Mrs. Rulloff, as her husband was obliged to be 
away, and she might be frightened if some Indians who 


were in the neighborhood should come to the house. 
On Rulloff’s return, and at about 9 o’clock in the even- 
ing, Miss Robertson, the neighbor’s daughter, left the 
house after witnessing a strange scene of domestic dis- 
agreement. From that time Rulloff’s wife and infant 
child have never been seen upon earth except by the 
unnatural husband and father. He endeavored to 
explain their disappearance by saying that he had sent 
them away, at one time locating them at one place, 
then at some more remote point. Inquiry satisfying 
his wife’s family of the falsity of these explanations, 
the whole neighborhood became excited. Rulloff was 
required to produce his wife and child. This he prom- 
ised to do, asserting that they were both alive. His 
petty evasions and subterfuges being finally exhausted, 
he was arrested, indicted, and put on trial for the ab- 
duction of his wife. The trial came on at the January 
term, in 1846, of Tompkins County Oyer and Terminer, 
and was attended with great excitement. “The char- 
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acter of the prisoner,” says his biographer, “ his history, 
his acquirements, his assumption of superiority to his 
surroundings, the character and numbers of the family 
he had desolated, the involving of a helpless babe, of 
which he was the father in an impenetrable catastrophe, 
all combined to make the trial the great event not only 
of a year, but of a generation of rural life.” It was 
proved that the prisoner had, on the morning after the 
last evening in which his wife and child were seen alive, 
borrowed a horse and wagon of his neighbor, Mr. Rob- 
ertson, to carry away a box, which his wife’s uncle, 
with whom, according to his account, his wife and child 
had gone away, had left behind in order to make room 
for them in his wagon. His neighbor, noticing that 
the box was too heavy for Rulloff to handle easily, 
went over to help him, and remarked upon its weight. 
As he drove away from the village, he took in two 
or three children, to whom he gave seats upon the 
box, chatting gaily with them as he went on his 
fearful and mysterious mission. It was proved that 
he drove to the inlet of Cayuga Lake. The next 
morning he was back at his own house, and was 
seen easily to take into his house the apparently 
empty box. No more evidence has ever been added. 
No trace of the bodies could be discovered, though 
it is said the sum of $10,000 was spent in drag- 
ging Cayuga Lake. As the result of the trial, Rulloff 
was convicted of the crime of abduction, and sentenced 
to ten years at hard labor in the Auburn State Prison. 
The accounts of his demeanor during the term of his 
imprisonment vary somewhat. One of his keepers 
describes him to us as “one of the best class of con- 


victs, who minded his own business, and gave no 
trouble.” Another, evidently of not so conciliatory a 
disposition as the first mentioned, speaks of him as 
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irascible and intractable, so that he was punished, 
receiving a severe whipping soon after his incarceration 
began. He adds that Rulloff threatened to kill him if 
he ever had a chance. He also threatened the life 

another obnoxious keeper on account of a fancied 
insult. In order to revenge himself upon this keeper, 
he vowed he would perform no labor, while he remained 
in his office. He refused to eat more than was abso- 
lutely necessary to sustain existence, reducing himself 
from a weight of 180 pounds to about 100 pounds. 
At another time, he gave out that his leg was para- 
lyzed, and carried his limb in just the way to simulate 
paraly sis. He was closely watched, being suspected of 


wishing to shirk, but at all times and in all places, he 
never failed for a year to drag one leg after the other. 
When the obnoxious keeper left the prison, he was sud- 
denly restored to health. At another time he pretended 
that his eyes were diseased, and pronounced the com- 
plaint to be amaurosis, The physician then in attend- 
ance upon the prison remembers how fully he described 
his own case, and how similar it was to the symptoms 
of amaurosis as detailed in medical books. He even 
drew a diagram to show the appearance presented by 
things to his eyes. The diagram was beautifully drawn, 
for Rulloff was an admirable penman and draughtsman, 
and described accurately these appearances, as the med- 
ical books give them, indeed, accurately enough to have 
been an exact copy from them. It is known that Rul- 
loff had at this time access to medical works. 

Drs. Briggs and Van Anden, physicians to the State 
Prison during a portion of Rulloff’s term, had no confi- 
dence in these pretences though so adroitly carried out, 
but considered him an arch-dissembler. He was em- 
ployed during the last part of his term of imprison- 
ment as maker of carpet patterns. Here he showed, 
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as always, remarkable mechanical aptitude, but no 
originality. We have a positive statement from 
Mr. Barber who had the contract for this kind 
of work, that whenever Rulloff made any essays 
of his own at original designing, he always made a 
failure. Mr. Barber’s designer was a skillful artist 
whom he had brought from Paris, and Rulloff’s busi- 
ness was to work under his directions. He seemed 
interested in this work, and was industrious enough to 
arn considerable sums for over-work. The rules of the 
prison then allowed that the time of the convict after a 
certaint stint should belong to himself, and, after that, 
any money earned was placed to his account. This 
money Rulloff expended in the purchase of books, many 
of them costly works, and some imported for him ex- 
pressly. He never affiliated at this time with his fel- 
low-convicts, but was glad to talk with the officers of 
the prison, always excepting the chaplain, and with 
visitors. ‘These were struck with him as so different in 
his appearance, manner, and tastes from the convict- 
world around him, and yet among whom he deserved 
to be ranked for his appalling crimes. These last he 
never would allude to. A reference to this subject was 
sufficient to cause him to assume an impenetrable re- 
serve, or to occasion an outburst of rage. There is no 
proof, however he may have spent what leisure he 
could command in reading, that during this period he 
had mounted the hobby of philology. Yet, we are told 
by one who knew him well, that he was always making 
some marvellous discovery,—which generally would not 
hold water, but to which he clung with great tenacity. 
The excitement and just wrath of the good people of 
Tompkins county had been by no means allayed or 
appeased by the sentence of ten years’ imprisonment. 
More and more convinced as they were so universally 
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that Rulloff was a double, if not a four-fold murderer,— 
they had as early as 1848 induced the District Attor- 
ney to procure an indictment against him for the mur- 
der of his wife, and it was filed away to await the 
expiration of his term of imprisonment. Accordingly, 
when in 1856 Rulloff was passing out of the State 
Prison, the Sheriff re-arrested him to answer to the 
charge of murder. It is mentioned as characteristic of 
the man that he showed no emotion, but held up his 
hands to be manacled with stolid indifference, or suc- 
cessfully concealing his emotions. He was taken to 
the Ithaca jail, and set about preparing his own case, 
borrowing books by the armful from his counsel. The 
mental work he now performed was immense, as was 
also the mere mechanical labor involved in writing and 
copying. For he would trust no one, not even his own 
counsel to do anything that he thought he could do. 
As the evidence for murder could only be the same as 


was brought forward at the trial for abduction, Rulloff 


had little apprehension of the result. This indictment 
being now abandoned by the District Attorney, one 
was next drawn charging the murder of his child. The 
trial took place at the Tioga Oyer and Terminer, in 
October, 1856, in consequence of Rulloff’s plea that he 
could not have a fair trial in Tompkins county. Mrs. 
Rulloff’s mother testified that Rulloff had made threats 
about the misfortunes which were to befall her family. 
We quote: “Harriet Schutt sworn: On the 4th day 
of June when Rulloff was about leaving, he said that 
if William’s wife and child died, he might thank him- 
self for it, and we were little aware of the judg- 
ments that were coming on our family.” And a few 
days after, “that William had misused him, and it was 
wholly mdifferent to him whether his wife got well. 
He said it was strange that I had raised so many chil- 
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dren without losing any, but my gray hairs would yet 
go down with sorrow to the grave: he said William’s 
wife and child have gone, who will go next? He then 
said, Harriet and her babe will go next; said William 
had misused him a short time before he was called to 
prescribe for his wife.” 

The jury found a verdict of guilty, and the prisoner 
was sentenced to death. But a stay of proceedings was 
obtained. The point involved was one of great inter- 
est, upon which there had not been up to that time any 
authoritative decision in the State of New York. As 
the dead body of the child had not been found, the cor- 
pus delicti could only be inferred from circumstantial 
evidence. 

Before the case was decided by the Court of Appeals, 
there occurred another of the episodes in the strange 
life of this man, who was to involve in ruin or misery 
all whom he took into his intimacy. He ingratiated 
himself with the whole family of the under-sheriff, who 
was also his jailer. The son, a youth of eighteen, was 
allowed to spend much of his time with the prisoner, 
taking lessons in Latin, French, and other studies. The 
intimacy thus formed between Rulloff and Albert T. Jar- 
vis continued till the death of the latter by drowning in 
the Chenango River at Binghamton, on the morning of 
their last burglary. The fruits of this intimacy became 
apparent in the escape of Rulloff on the 5th of May, 
1857, and the disappearance of the jailer’s son, who 
was henceforth to lead a life of crime under the bane- 
ful influence of the stronger mind, with whose fortunes 
he thus indissolubly linked himself. After his escape 
Rulloff made his way to the northwestern counties of 
Pennsylvania, where placards were posted, from which 
we take the description of his personal appearance at 
this time. “Said Rulloff is about 5 feet 8 inches high, 
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stout built; short, thick neck, large head; a man of 
quick, precise motions, and stoops forward when he 
walks; speaks English, German, and other languages ; 
weighs about 180 lbs., measures around the chest 40 
inches, broad between the eyes, dark brown hair, rather 
small dark-blue or hazel eyes, broad, full face.” 

Some curious aspects of his chequered career are to be 
obtained by following out Rulloff’s experience in this in- 
terval from May, 1857, until the winter of 1858. He 
went to various towns, where he appeared in various 
characters. He was examined for a professorship of 
languages at Alleghany College, situated at Meadville, 
where he also entered into arrangements with the in- 
ventor for buying a right in a patent machine; mean- 
time employing a little leisure in attending, as an ab- 
sorbed spectator, a trial for murder. 

He left Meadville, to go to his brother, as he said, to 
procure means for engaging in vending the patent ma- 
chine, taking with him handbills of the invention. Be- 
fore he departed, he asked whether some gold watches 
would be taken in part payment for the patent right, as 
he happened to have several on hand, The night after 
his departure a jewelry store, in the town of Warren, 
Pa., was broken open and robbed. All the articles of 
value taken from the store were subsequently found 
concealed under some logs near where Rulloff was known 
to have traveled. The burglary was adroitly perform- 
ed, but he was such a blunderer as to leave one of the 
tell-tale hand-bills wrapped round the watches among 
the plunder. A satchel also containing others of these 
handbills was found near the plundered store. Just 
before this exploit he broke into a boot and shoe store, 
sold the leather in a neighboring town, from whence he 
sent back to his landlord by mail five dollars, which he 
had borrowed of him. After staying in the neighbor- 
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hood awhile, he went to Jamestown, N. Y., where he 
went into a drug store, and wrote a prescription, which 
he had compounded, for a frozen foot. The remedy was 
for his own use, and the deformity caused by the loss 
of the great toe on the left foot was the chief means of 
convicting him, ten years after, of the murder of Mir- 
rick. Having been next traced to a small town in the 
interior of Ohio, this man of ready expedients was 
there arrested, while keeping a country writing-school., 
Tired of eluding justice, and confident that the highest 
court would not hold him for punishment, though 
convicted of murder, he was not unwilling to give him- 
self up. 

The final decision of his case was made when it came 
before the Court of Appeals, in December, 1858. Chief 
Justice Johnson rendered the decision, which was 
founded upon an old rule of English law, as follows: 
“The rule of Lord Hale, forbidding a conviction of 
murder or manslaughter, unless the fact is proved to be 
done, or at least the body found dead, affirmed.” But 
anew danger awaited him. A meeting was held at 
which many respectable citizens were present, and a 
plan was formed to take Rulloff from the jail, and hang 
him. But the sheriff, apprised of the plan, removed 
his prisoner from Ithaca to Auburn. It was next at- 
tempted, so fixed was the resolve of the people of 
Tompkins county that this man should not, if possible, 
escape the full punishment of his crimes, to indict him 
for the murder, by poisoning, of William Schutt’s wife 
and child. But though distinct traces of copper, were, 
as above mentioned, found in the stomach, by Prof. Do- 
remus, the proofs, after the time that had elapsed, were 
probably not deemed sufficient. In the interval be- 
tween this and the time when farther prosecution was re- 
luctantly abandoned, Rulloff was in great alarm lest he 
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might yet be remanded to Ithaca to be tried, when, as 
he expressed it in a letter to his counsel, “ my life will 
not be worth a cent.” He was handed over to the 
Pennsylvania authorities, to be tried for the Warren 
burglary, but after a brief imprisonment was discharged 
at Erie, Pa. 

The next fact which his biographer has succeeded in 
tracing out is that he entered Sing Sing Prison, in the 
State of New York, as a convict, and served out a term 
of two years and six months, under the name of James 
U. Kenan, for burglary, having been sentenced in 1861. 
He was known among his fellow-convicts as “ Big Jim.” 
He was bookkeeper of the cabinet shop, and the ac- 
counts of that department during the period of his in- 
cumbency, looking more like copper-plate engraving 
than penmanship, remain as striking proofs of his accu- 
racy and neatness. 

It was at Sing Sing that he made the acquaintance of 
William T. Dexter, who was an illiterate convict, also 
confined for burglary. After their discharge, these 
two, with James, formed what Crapsey calls “ The Trin- 
ity of Crime ;” which league endured until about six 
years after, when Dexter and Jarvis were both drowned 
in the river at Binghamton. 

The period of Rulloff’s life with his two companions 
from his discharge at Sing Sing in 1864 until 1868 is 
entered by his biographer under the caption of “ Years 
of Grovelling.” During the time they seem to have 
lived wholly by stealing, but they lived so meanly that 
comparatively little stealing satisfied their daily wants. 
When Dexter's term of confinement expired, he an- 
nounced that a friend would come to visit him at 
his house on Graham street, in Brooklyn, N. Y. This 
friend was Rulloff, under the name of Jim Howard. 
Rulloff now made an attempt to do something in 
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the line of photographing, of course by a new process 
of his own invention. This was a failure, for, we 
are told, that after spoiling many pictures, a sister 
of Dexter threw his paints into the yard, where they 
were picked up and devoured by the chickens of a Ger- 
man, which were all poisoned by this unaccustomed nu- 
triment. 

Rulloff’s next operation was to have William and his 
brother John enlist in the army, just towards the close 
of the war of the rebellion. As an indication that 
Rulloff arranged everything in this family, it is stated 
that the discharge papers of both recruits were found 
in his desk, when his effects were searched. In 1865, 
Dexter returning, the trio was resumed, They were 
now at times reduced to commit the most petty thefts, 
such as going out by night to steal potatoes from the 
fields to support a bare existence. There is the evidence 
of legal papers to show that Rulloff, acting as attorney, 
managed the finances of the family. Some rooms be- 
longing to the Dexters were rented, and under name of 
Howard he received the rents. He afterwards plumed 
himself upon this petty power, and talked largely of 
his Br ky n city property. Towards the close of 1868. 
there is proof that the philological dreams of Rulloff 
for the first time took shape with any distinctness. He 
is then said to have lived at Hoboken, N. J., under the 
name of E. C. Howard, Teacher of Languages. 

In the beginning of 1869, Rulloff and Jarvis took up 
their last residence in New York, at No. 170 Third 
Avenue, where they rented two rooms. . Rulloff was 
changed from E. C. Howard to Prof. Edward Leurio, 
the philologist. Here they lived very quietly, accord- 
ing to the testimony of the respectable family from 
whom they rented their rooms. Rulloff seemed de- 
voted to his books and studies, writing steadily at 
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his desk all day, and even into the night ; and when not 
at home, might usually be found at the Eclectic Library 
in Irving Place. At this time the burglaries of Jarvis 
and Dexter probably supplied the means of livelihood. 
These seem to have been carried on almost wholly out 
of the city. 

But during this time, says his biographer, there was 
a crime committed, which has ever since remained a 
mystery, and which was in some respects a prototype of 
the Binghamton tragedy. During the night of the 14th 
of February, 1866, the silk trimmings factory on Thir- 
ty-fifth street was entered by burglars, who carried 
away property valued at $2,000, and who, encounter- 
ing the watchman, beat him so severely that he died in 
a few hours, without having recovered consciousness. 
The most skillful detectives attached to the New York 
police were never able to discover the assassins, or to 
satisfy themselves of any facts connected with the per- 
petrators, except that they were not professional burg- 
lars who were accustomed to operations in the city. 
Three men were seen to leave the building, but the per- 
son who saw them was only able to give a general de- 
scription of two of them, to the effect that they were 
young men, and one of them who wore a mustache and 
goatee was remarkably good looking, but of the third 
man he was unable to say anything. To this factory, it 
was afterwards discovered, Rulloff under the name of 
E. C. Howard, had taken a lot of silk thread to be 
dyed, and thus depreciated its value, so as to make it 
manifest that it was stolen property. This fact, joined 
with this, that the description of.one of the young men 
was in general that of Jarvis, has led to the belief that 
the Rulloff trio committed the crime. 

In July, 1869, Rulloff was in attendance upon the 
“ American Philological Association” at Poughkeepsie, 
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under the name of Prof. Leurio. Forcing himself into 
notice there, his “J/ethod” was referred to a committee. 
They reported that it did not come within the objects 
of the convention, and recommended that it be no fur- 
ther considered. Rulloff was greatly disappointed and 
enraged, for he had encouraged his friends to believe 
that his grand scheme would be approved, and pub- 
lished for his profit. The ignorant Dexter told his 
brother that Jim had taken his book before the Congress, 
but that they hadn’t sense enough to have it published, 
and Jim was going to publish it himself. He added 
that “he and Charley would get the money to do it 
with;” so that it is evident Rulloff had fully determined 
to enlighten the world with the Leurio “Method in the 
Formation of Language” at the expense of those mer- 
chants in the interior, whose stores should offer the best 
inducements and facilities for burglarious entrance. 
The dry goods store of the Halbert Bros., at Bing- 
hamton, between Water street and the Chenango River, 
was known to be undergoing repairs, and the only ob- 
stacle to entrance was a temporary wooden door. It 
was known that two clerks slept in the store. “ But not- 
withstanding this,” says Crapsey, “it being determined 
that the Messrs, Halbert should contribute to the phil- 
ological publication fund, the three outlaws left New 
York to collect that quota.” Chloroform having been 
administered to the clerks, the burglars put up in bun- 
dles a quantity of the most expensive goods. While 
they were thus engaged, the clerks awoke, and a fierce 
conflict ensued between them and Jarvis and Dexter, 
in which the two clerks disabled, and finally held in 
their power each his antagonist. Burroughs, one of the 
clerks, had disabled Dexter by a blow with an iron 
wrench, while Mirrick, the other clerk, held Jarvis 
firmly down over a low box. The two burglars had 
Vou. XXVIII.—No. IV.—B 
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evidently caught each a Tartar, who was not disposed 
to let either of them go. At this juncture, Rulloff sud- 
denly appeared from below. Ascending the stairs, he 
fired his pistol at Burroughs, who had left Dexter ap- 
parently insensible, in response to an appeal from Mir. 
rick to come and help “fix” the prostrate burglar, Jarvis. 
One shot struck splinters from the stair-banister, which 
flew into Burroughs’ face. The blood trickled, and 
Burroughs fell back, thinking he was injured. Rulloff 
then stepped up behind Mirrick, who was holding 
Jarvis, and shot him through the head. With the ex- 
clamation, “ Come Pat, we’ve done enough for to-night,” 
Rulloff retired with his associates from the store by the 
back door, which opened towards the river, while Bur- 
roughs made his escape by the front door to the street. 
In their haste the burglars, now assassins, left behind 
them various articles, among them a pair of patent 
leather Oxford ties, with a noticeable depression at the 
great toe of the left foot. The next day but one, the 
bodies of two of the burglars were found in the river, 
lodged against the piers of the bridge. Rulloff him- 
self was intercepted, while walking on the railroad 
track, endeavoring to make his way off by night. Al- 
though he gave contradictory answers, his appearance 
was so respectable, that he was, after an examination, 
discharged. As he was passing out of the court-room, 
Judge Balcom saw and recognized him. After he had 
been allowed to depart, some one remembered that Rul- 
loff had frozen his foot when in Pennsylvania, and hay- 
ing lost the great toe of his left foot, the depression at 
the point of the Oxford ties was accounted for on the sup- 
position that the shoes were his. He was accordingly 
rearrested, and the shoes found in the store proved to 
be a perfect fit. This was sufficient evidence to warrant 
his detention. When his rooms in New York were 
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searched, many burglars’ tools were discovered, includ- 
ing jimmies, dark lanterns and masks. The astonish- 
ment of the respectable family, whose rooms he had 
rented, may be imagined at discovering the other side 
of the character of their quiet, studious lodger. 

One bit of evidence is too curious to be omitted. In 
a carpet-bag, which Rulloff had thrown away at Bing- 
hamton, when trying to escape, was a copy of the New 
York Times, with an article a column long cut out of 
it, and in the desk of the prisoner in the house on 
Third Avenue, New York, a slip was found which ex. 
actly fitted the space, being an article upon the Prussian 
policy, which, upon examining an unmutilated copy 
of the issue of the paper, was found to belong in the 
space. From the word “Times” there was a little 
piece cut off, and, as the detective officer said, “it 
matched right in.” The trial of Rulloff began on 
the 5th day of January, 1871, at Binghamton, and 
occupied a week. The prisoner, though employing 
two lawyers, mainly conducted his case himself, cross- 
examining witnesses, interposing legal objections, and 
taking exceptions to the rulings of the court. Once, 
while cross-examining the clerk Burroughs, and trying 
to break down his testimony so far as it tended to iden- 
tify him as the person in the store who fired the fatal 
shot, Rulloff asked, “ How much light was there in the 
store?” to which Burroughs innocently replied, “ Well, 
I can’t say; you know how much light there was.” 
Which answer, of course, caused roars of laughter at 
the discomfiture of the cross-examiner. The line of 
defence adopted by Rulloff was certainly ingenious, 
and was probably the only available one even to 
attempt, as the case stood so strongly made out, both 
on circumstantial grounds, and strengthened by the 
positive identification of the prisoner by Burroughs. 
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The attempt was made simply to reduce the degree of the 
crime by showing that the shooting had been provoked 
by the unnecessary violence of the two clerks. After a 
charge of the judge, from which an extract was given 
near the beginning of this article, a verdict was returned 
by the jury of guilty of murder in the first degree, and 
the time appointed for carrying out the sentence was 
fixed at March 3d. But the hope of the condemned 
man was still strong that he could reduce his offence to 
that of murder in the second degree, which would save 
his life. The argument upon the writ of error which 
had been granted was made returnable to the General 
Term of the Supreme Court, February 7th. With that 
unbounded confidence in his resources and his fortune, 
which partial failure never daunted, Rulloff, having 
carefully prepared his case for hearing, now turned his 
attention to writing letters to the newspapers with the 
design of calling attention to his “Method.” Every 
means of delay having finally been exhausted, he 
was finally sentenced to be hanged on the 18th of May, 
1870. But not even then did the hope of living out to 
its natural term a life, already so often forfeited to 
justice, desert this persistent man. What some of the 
practical people about him at Binghamton, and some 
who most appreciated his shrewdness called the 
“philological dodge,” was now brought fully into opera- 
tion. A Binghamton paper published columns of ex- 
tracts from the manuscript work in course of preparation 
by the convict, which, with its five thousand examples, 
was to establish the true principles of the formation 
of language. New York City papers also published 
illustrations of the system in letters written by the 
author. Leading articles, moreover, were written in in- 
fluential papers, to show that so learned a man and 
profound a student ought to be preserved and allowed 
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to live as a philological prodigy. Appeals were made to 
the Governor, and he was urged to exercise his preroga- 
tive of commuting Rulloff’s sentence of death to that of 
imprisonment for life. The prisoner himself prepared 
what, with his usual confidence, he considered an un- 
answerable plea to the Governor, dwelling upon the 
errors of the court at his trial, and upon the loss the 
world would sustain if he were cut off before he had 
completed his linguistic labors. Rulloff’s counsel made 
a final effort in behalf of his client, petitioning the 
Governor that a commission of lunacy might be ap- 
pointed to examine his mental condition, claiming that 
by continued confinement the prisoner’s bodily and 
mental condition had been seriously impaired. The 
hope still clung to was at least a reprieve, if not a com- 
mutation of the sentence. Desirous of acceding to every 
request that could reasonably be allowed, Governor 
Hoffman appointed a Commission of Lunacy, consisting 
of Dr. John P. Gray, Superintendent of the State 
Lunatic Asylum, situated at Utica, and Dr. 8. O. 
Vanderpoel, of Albany, now Health-officer of the port 
of New York. The high standing of these physicians in 
their profession, and the special familiarity, especially 
of the former, with all grades of insanity, warranted the 
belief that their report would satisfy every reasonable 
mind, The Commissioners visited the prisoner about a 
week before the time appointed for his execution, and 
reported to the Governor, that “Edward H. Rulloff was 
in their opinion in sound physical health and entirely 
sane.” ‘The end was now approaching, but the doomed 
man continued his occupations as before. He was 
usually averse to receiving visitors. But any one who 
professed an interest in the subject of language was 
sure of a welcome, but must be content to hear the great 
method discussed, and set forth in a way that the 
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author appeared to think must compel belief. Some of 
the very last letters he wrote were concerning his 
theory of language. It is not probable that all hope 
was yet abandoned of a reprieve, or commutation of his 
sentence by this man who, though apparently so stoical, 
and indifferent to death, clung as long as possible to 
the hope of life. He had professed to be wholly with- 
out desire to live, except for the wish to finish his 
system, but, when the certainty of his fate could no 
longer be blinked, the revulsion was horrible. His last 
night was spent alternately in boasting of his achieve- 
ments and of his knowledge, and in the utterance of re- 
volting blasphemies and obscenities. On the morning of 
the execution, the city of Binghamton was filled with 
crowds of people who had come to be near to, if they 
could not be present at the death of the great criminal. 
The county of Tompkins sent its representatives, and 
among them Mr. E. Schutt, a brother of the young wife 
he had so foully used. He writes us, “I was present at 
the execution, not with any taste or wish of my own. 
But the people hereabouts would have me see the man 
dead. I can assure you it was a sorry sight to see a 
man die so wicked and depraved, defying both God and 
man.” To a request from Mr. Schutt to Rulloff to see 
him for a few minutes, the latter sent this answer,— 
“Not by a d d sight.” Long before the time set 
apart for the execution, an immense crowd had as- 
sembled at the jail. The city presented the appearance 
of a general celebration of some public nature. The 
public feeling seemed to be very much that of exulta- 
tion over a dangerous wild beast, who had finally been 
hunted down, but to whose destruction only ocular 
testimony could satisfactorily witness. Representatives 
of many of the principal newspapers of note were 
present, and several had been in Binghamton for days, 
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satisfying by their letters to their respective papers the 
morbid curosity, which was felt by so many interested 
in the case, to know even the minutest details of the 
notorious criminal’s last hours. Rarely have the last 
expressions and acts of the most eminent men been 
detailed with more particularity, and published more 
widely than in the case of this murderer. All this had 
its direct effect upon him. He felt called upon, and in- 
tended, as he in his brutal slang said, to “die game.” All 
religious aid was peremptorily and profanely repulsed, 
to the last moment. So, with abuse of those who had 
condemned him, and of the authorities who had not 
interfered to save him, as well as of all who had not 
received his philological discoveries as a revelation, 
Edward H. Rulloff, the known life-long thief and mur- 
derer, and the would-be philologist died on the scaffold, 
and, as he had promised, “without a whine.” Rulloff’s 
head was dissected by Dr. Burr, of Binghamton. The 
skull was remarkably thick, in no place less than 
one - fourth: of an inch in thickness, and in most places 
half an inch thick. His organization resembled the low 
type of physique, which high authority declares to be 
characteristic of criminals as a class. 

To the popular apprehension the subject of the pre- 
ceding biographical sketch stands forth as “The Man of 
Two Lives,” in the one of which he appears as the 
learned, sedate student, in the other as the man of un- 
governed passions, and of criminal life, culminating 
in murder. There may be said to be many characters 
who may be thus denoted. Eugene Aram has stood as 
a type of the class in which Rulloff would thus be 
ranked. Edgar A. Poe has been described by a friend, 
who knew him well, as “in his library a brilliant liter- 
ateur, out of it a thorough scoundrel.” Another way 
of stating the case would be to say that there are men 
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in whom the intellectual predominates over the moral, 
and that Rulloff was that “monstrum horrendum”—a 
man of intellectual development, without corresponding 
moral and religious growth. Accepting both of these 
tatements, and the latter as the more accurate expres- 
gion of the truth contained in the former, we will now 
attempt a closer analysis of the character of the man. 
And, foremost among his distinguished traits, we note | : 
egoism. ‘The expression of the German metaphysician 
— Man is the centre of the universe,” Rulloff seemed 
to realize in his person, and carry out in his life, with 
“Rulloff” substituted for “man.” In his acts, in his 
opinions, in his theories this quality stands forth prom- 
inent. ‘This is why he had no conception of morality, 
which is concerned with our duties to others. He seems, 
from the beginning, to have recognized no such a thing as 
duty. The world an oyster, to be opened with the 
sharp knife of his own wit, and then to be preyed upon 
for his own sustenance was his theory, to judge him by 
his acts. Let us see how far his opinion, as he himself 
stated them to the commissioners who examined him, 
let us into his real character. The Commission of 
Lunacy acted wisely in engaging him in conversation 
respecting matters which interested him. Thus they 
brought out his views upon various subjects, at the 
same time that they had the opportunity of testing his 
sanity. There was published, with the report of the 
commissioners given above, a selection from their con- 
versation with him, the whole conversation having been 
taken down by Mr. Dwight King who accompanied 
them, and acted as secretary. Rulloff claimed to have 
read thoroughly the authors who treat of man’s rela- 
tions to the universe, and to have especially read Kant 
and Comte. The universe he considered a mystery. 
Mind was, he thought, a growth, like a plant, the result 
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of physiological action. Sometimes he believed in a 
God, but not with any fixedness, for he says he “never 
in idea contemplated the probability of a being who 
now rules the world.” On the whole he “did not know 
whether such a being as God existed.” “TI assent,” he 
said, “ to nothing but what is reducible to mathematical 
precision. I must prove it to my senses. I can not 
accept anything not cognizable by the senses, Funda- 
mentally, there is no difference between the life of a 
man and the life of a plant.” In answer to the ques- 
tion whether there was any reward or punishment that 
should come from any being except man himself, he 
answered, “I see the drift of the question. It involves 
the same mystery.” In answer to the question, 
“Whether the fact of another existence, and that one 
of rewards and punishments for your conduct in this 
life would make any difference in regard to your acts,” 
he said, “No. I should do as] intended, without regard 
to the existence of a God or a Devil, a Heaven or a Hell. 
I have felt this pride during my whole life. I never 
wished to get anything out of anybody.” The char- 
acteristic of sanctity is to do the right unconsciously, that 
of lofty virtue to do the right, to the sacrifice of what 
is pleasant, even to the sacrifice of self. But it is diffi- 
cult to believe Rulloff, when he speaks of the philoso- 
phers of the positive or of the sensational school, as those 
upon whose precepts he had formed himself. Starting 
in life by committing a crime against society, continuing 
through a life of crime to think only of himself, he pre- 
tends to turn for his abstract principles to those 
philosophies which have exercised the minds of a Comte, 
a Kant, a Spinoza, and a Locke. The lofty sentiments 
of duty, and the purity of the two former, the religious 
depth which also characterized the two latter, these did 
not touch him. He only thought he saw in certain 
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abstract principles a means, as it were, of immoral 
isolation, a justification for consulting his individual 
interests. This is not the place for discussing or 
defending the schools of philosophy above referred to. 
The utilitarian school is commonly accused of sinking 
the individual in the general welfare. But what Rul- 
loff chose to find in this philosophy led him in the op- 
posite direction. ‘The most complete freedom in specu- 
lation is now accorded as necessary to the progress 
of truth. But the one condition of moral safety is to 
believe, and to believe in something out of and higher 
than ourself. To this condition Rulloff never attained. 
His first thought about his fellows was to be on his 
guard against them, and this, too, even before he had 
by his deeds set every man’s arm against him. He dis- 
trusted every one. His lawyers must prepare his case 
as he said, or they were no longer his lawyers. It was 
always difficult for his counsel to persuade him, after he 
had looked up some point in the books, and settled it 
in his own mind, that it might be decided otherwise. 
Most audacious was the argument by which he 
attempted to avert his final doom. In the “ Points” 
presented to the Court of Appeals for the “Plaintiff in 
error,” he maintains that “the Court below erred in all 
such parts of the charge and instructions given to the 
jury as submitted to them to infer, presume, and find 
from the evidence that the killing of Mirrick was mur- 
der or manslaughter in any degree, as charged in the 
indictment.” Also “in refusing to charge that the 
killing was at most only a special form of manslaughter 
in the 2d degree.” Here he quotes from the “ Revised 
Statutes.” “Under this statute the grade of the offence 
is determined, 1st, by the fact that at the time of the 
alleged assault, Mirrick was not himself in the peace of 
the people of the State of New York, but was actually 
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engaged in a felonious attempt unnecessarily to kill an 
intercepted felon, or to do him great bodily harm.” 
2d. “ By the fact that in making this attempt Mirrick 
himself was a wrong-doer, and was not under the pro- 
tection of the law.” 3d. “By the fact that the killing 
was done in resisting such an attempt.” The short an- 
swer was given to this extraordinary plea by Judge 
Hogeboom, when, leaving this as a question of fact for 
the jury to decide, he says in his charge: “ Burglars who 
appear at the bedside of sleeping clerks are not entitled 
to the most careful handling of their persons, lest some 
injury be done to them.” Yet Rulloff persisted to the 
last that all the Courts had decided wrongly, and that 
his points, as presented, were based on sound law. He 
is reported to have said of Mirrick, as though, forsooth, 
vexed with the latter for putting himself in the way to 
be killed: “The d d fool would’nt have got hurt if 
he had’nt made such a fuss.” Satan rebuking sin! 
Rulloff, the outlaw, rebuking the law! In connection 
with this egoism we may note a certain fatuousness, 
which he manifested at different times, and in his last 
burglary, to his own destruction. The appearing in a 
suit of clothes made from a piece of the goods stolen in 
that first robbery—the box taken away at Dryden— 
evidently full of something, and brought back the next 
day empty—the tell-tale handbills found wrapped round 
the stolen watches at Warren—the shoes left in the 
Halbert store—the satchel cast away in the fields at 
Binghamton—all these are just the mistakes a skillful 
burglar would not be likely to make. We conclude, 
then, the consideration of this trait, with the statement, 
that his vanity and self-conceit were simply astounding. 

Profound dissimulation was another evident trait of 
Rulloff’s character. This natural trait was fostered by 
the necessities of his evil life. As a man who always 
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had something to hide, when assuming that character 
by which he wished to be known, the scholar and the 
gentleman, he had also abundant opportunities for the 
practice of secrecy. His very face was Sphinx-like, 
as of a man accustomed to conceal himself behind an 
impenetrable exterior. Like Meno, the Thessalian, 
Rulloff prided himself upon his ability to deceive. He 
thought that he had covered up the traces of his life 
from 1860-68, so that they could never be discovered. 
He paid his tribute of vice to virtue by wishing to ap- 
pear betterthan he was. He talked of himself as having 
“always wished to be a gentleman.” He referred to 
his crimes by the euphonious phrase misfortunes, or 
difficulties, which had prevented him from doing all he 
had wished to accomplish in life. His deceit appears 
conspicuous in the excuses about his health when at the 
Auburn State Prison, and also in his efforts to deceive 
Drs. Gray and Vanderpoel in this respect. He knew 
perfectly well that these gentlemen were empowered to 
examine his physical and mental condition, and he tried 
hard to make himself out a broken down man, physi- 
cally. He said, “Gentlemen, this is no work of mine. 
I don’t pretend to be insane or an idiot. I am feeble 
in body as you see, but this has not affected my mind.” 
But what do the commissioners report, men accustomed 
to deal with just these matters, in fact, experts of the 
highest rank? We quote from their report: 


Rulloff is a man about 5 feet 8 inches in height. Head large and 
broad, with the facial line almost perpendicular. Under jaw 
square; chin broad; mouth rather large with closely compressed 
lips; nose small; eyes dark gray, with large pupil, and steady; 
the whole expression of face concentrated, showing great self 
control and power of attention; shoulders broad; chest full, in 
fact, a compact, vigorous frame; small hands, and well-shaped 
arms. His complexion is healthy, although the color showed con- 
finement ; skin soft and perspirable ; temperature natural; muscles 
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soft from disuse, but full; tongue clear; pulse taken under the 
sphygmograph, 90 per minute. The sphygmographic trace show- 
ing an entirely sound condition of the heart. The examination by 
the opthalmoscope showed a novel state of the optic nerve and ves- 
sels of the eye. Rulloff complained that his vision was defective, 
that he feared he was getting amaurosis. He wrote and read, 
however, without spectacles, and only having a single lamp in his 
cell. As there was no disease, the dimness of vision probably 
came from age. When the pupil was tested by a light applied di- 
rectly to the eye, the dilation and contraction was rapid and 
demonstrated that the largeness of the pupils was natural, and not 
due simply to confinementin adarkroom. Appetite good; craved 
no particular food; could eat anything; digestion perfect; slept 
well; body was well nourished. He complained “ that for many 
years he had lack of unctuosity of skin and ate largely of fats, and 
that he found he could not cloy his system by an excess of fats.” 
This had existed since 1853. 

Q. How long since your constitution was thus broken down? 

A. I don’t say that my constitution was broken down; my 
breath was feeble; I can not run three times across this room 
(about thirty feet) without feeling it greatly. 

Q. How long has this condition existed ? 

A. About fifteen or twenty years, and particularly since 1853. 

Q. How do you feel this inability; generally, or in some par- 
ticular part ? 

A. Ihave palpitation of the heart and difficulty of breathing; 
and sudden and violent exertion, sometimes throws me into con- 
vulsions. 

Q. Has this latter state existed for twenty years? 

A. Yes; fifteen or twenty years. 

Q. How old are you now ? 

A. Fifty years, and since I was thirty-five this inability to en- 
dure fatigue has existed. 

Q. When you went to prison in 1846, what was your condition 
of health? 

A. Vigorous and strong. I weighed from 170 to 175 pounds. 
. Where were you sent to prison from ? 

From Ithaca, Tompkins county. 

Your health was then impaired while in prison ? 

. Yes; while there I ran down to 108 pounds, 

. Was your health affected immediately after entering prison ? 

A. No, not particularly, but I had what I called an acclimating 
fever in 1846. 
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Q. What did you first work at there ? 

A. I worked at various things—wove some—but was chiefly 
employed in making designs for carpets. 

Q. Had you ever worked at designing before going to Auburn? 

A. I had for amusement, never as a business. 

Q. Was you sick from 1846 to 1853? 

A. No; I was taken sick after seven years’ imprisonment ; that 
was the particular sickness causing my present weakness. 

Q. What was the cause of that illness ? 

A. I can not tell, I only know that I could neither eat nor drink, 
could do nothing—was out of order in body and mind. My whole 
system was deranged, my flesh wasted away, I had night sweats, 
was restless and could not sleep. I could not attribute this to any 
individual cause. 

Q. Did the Doctor inform you of the cause then, or say what 
was the matter with you? 

A. No; I suppose it was dyspepsia. He gave me pepsin. 

Q. Who was your physician ? 

A. While I was there, Dr. Briggs and Dr. Van Anden were there, 
and I think Dr. Fosgate saw me. 

Q. In connection with your sickness and night sweats had you 
fever? 

A. I can not say whether I had or not. I only know that I was 
horribly sick at the time, and for a year after, and that no language 
could describe my suffering. 

Q. During the whole time your were in prison were you engaged 
in the study of philology? 

A. I occupied all my leisure in languages—more or less—and at 
that time I had been thinking about it day and night, because I 
believed I had the secret of success in philological studies. 

Q. Did you continue your carpet designs after getting better ? 

A. No. I was appointed cook in the hospital for twenty or 
twenty-five persons. I was then so sick that I could not stand up 
and do the work, but had to sit with my elbows on the table to 
handle things in cooking, and after washing the dishes I had to lie 
on the floor on my back and wipe them while resting my elbow on 
the pavement. I was bound to live if possible, and to stay in this 
kitchen seemed my last chance. I wanted to complete my book, 
that was the only reason that I cared to live. From this time I 
never recovered my tone of health. One night, when sick and 
feverish, having eaten nothing through the day, got up, cooked a 
pig’s cheek and eat it all, went to bed and woke up in the morning 
as well as usual, I never had any sickness before 1853. 
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The Auburn prison records, and the statements of the 
physicians and keepers given above show the utter falsity 
of these statements. Others who saw him speak of his 
“ athletic frame,” and of the “ ox-like frame-work of his 
muscles and tendons.” In the biography of which we 
have made use, there is also a flat contradiction of 
these pretences of ill health, the more striking as it was 
published before the visit of the Commissioners. His 
great care of his health is there noticed. One of his 
pecularities was his habit of omitting to wear any 
clothing, except his shirt, much of the time when in 
jail. His explanation was that accustomed to prison 
life, he knew that when in confinement, and deprived 
of exercise, comparative nudity was necessary to the 
preservation of health. At this he called attention to 
his fully developed muscular system, and hard, compact 
flesh. This from one who, a few weeks later, was to 
plead a broken constitution for twenty years! The 
only excuse for this is that he wished to excite 
sympathy, and thus prolong his life. For this he earn- 
estly sought to do, and by every possible means, not- 
withstanding his pretended indifference to his fate. 
With his accustomed deceit, he put it upon the ground 
that he wished to live to finish his “ Method,” that he 
“cared not what became of his poor body,” but for that. 
But his whole conduct at this critical period, when he 
was playing a part, making the most of his last feeble 
chance of life, reminds us of his conduct, then more open, 
in 1859 and 1860, when he feared to be taken to 
Ithaca to be tried, and anticipated certain death 
in that event. We have before us letter after 
letter, written at that time by Rulloff, betraying the 
utmost fear, and contrasting with the stolid indiffer- 
ence to his fate which he finally assumed. We give 
extracts from these letters, then written. “If, &c.,—I 
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shall be retaken to Ithaca unprotected, and can never 
be got away alive.” And, again, “my chances of get- 
ting away from there alive will be slim indeed.” “A 
distinct arrangement should now be proposed to the 
Governor, and insisted on that in case an order, or a 
Habeas Corpus comes for me, the Sheriff shall call 
upon a guard of twenty-five to fifty men to accompany 
us, and then if I am not discharged, public attention 
should be drawn to the case by suitable articles in the 
papers, an action should be commenced against 

for damages, application should be made to the Gov- 
ernor for his removal, and in such ways as these, 
public sentiment should be so drawn to the case as 
to coérce a termination of it without delay.” This 
manipulating public sentiment through the newspa- 
pers is, curiously enough, the prototype of his pro- 
ceedings at Binghamton eleven years later. We 
continue to quote from the letters: “The Sheriff, I 
suppose, would not feel like ordering a guard, but if 
the Governor refuse his assent, it would be a serious 
question for him, whether he would prefer the risk of 
having a prisoner taken from him, and mobbed before 
his face, or the responsibility of suitable measures to 
prevent it. I think provisional measures for my safety 
should now be pressed upon the Governor with all earnest- 
ness and without delay. They will cost nothing, if 
they are not needed, while, if they are needed, to omit 
them will be certain death.”. The spirit of Socrates, of 
Cicero, or of Seneca, with each and all of whom Rulloff 
had the effrontery to compare himself the last night of 
his life, breathes not in these lines written in 1860. 
Here the desperate, guilty criminal reveals himself, 
cowering in anticipation before the wrath of an angry 
mob, and casting about for every means to avoid that 
fate, as he did afterwards to escape the gallows. 
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These two prominent traits of his character, upon 
which we have touched, will be found very manifest, 
when we next come to consider his philological claims 
and attainments. For it was hereof that Rulloff boasted, 
and by his works in this department of science that he 
desired to be judged. He would go down to history 
as a most learned man, and the greatest of systematic 
philologists. Here, then, we are to look for the signs 
and proofs of his intellectual capacity. And, first, as to 
his actual knowledge of languages. It is known that 
he could speak both German and French. He professed 
before the Commissioners to be able to read all the 
European languages except the Sclavonic. When in the 
Auburn State Prison, he wrote a criticism upon parts 
of Professor Taylor Lewis’ edition of one of Plato’s 
dialogues, which interested Professor Lewis and others 
in his scholarship. He took every opportunity of 
showing his knowledge, and claimed, and obtained with 
many the reputation of being a very learned man, of 
perfect scholarship. Professor Mather, of Ambherst 
College, who visited Rulloff at Binghamton, thinks there 
can be no doubt that his acquirements in the department 
of the classical languages were considerable. The author 
of this article, together with Dr. Andrews of the New 
York State Lunatic Asyslum, visited Rulloff the Satur- 
day of the week before he was executed. Attempts made 
to draw him out upon some of the common-places of the 
classics failed to elicit a response, even when portions of 
the very authors with whom he claimed to be familiar 
were suggested. This could scarcely be attributed to 
unwillingness, as he did not appear impatient, but we 
judged that the different result we attained from that 
of some other visitors, was to be ascribed to our setting 
before him what we wished him to do, instead of allow- 
ing him to discourse as he pleased. For, when it came 
Vou. XXVIII.—No. IV.—C 
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to the discussion of his own views of language, ‘he was 
ready enough to do all the talking. In connection with 
his claims to classical knowledge, one incident of our 
visit should not be omitted. Rulloff spoke of a Greek 
letter which he had received, written, he supposed, to 
test his ability to translate, as it requested an answer. 
This letter he produced, on being requested so to do, 
and we looked it over together. He began to translate 
it readily enough, but stopped in the middle of the 
letter, declaring with scorn that a certain sentence made 
no sense, in fact, could not be translated. He said 
that the writer, in trying to catch him, had shown his 
own ignorance. We thought we saw the meaning, and 
suggested what it was. We accordingly rendered the 
passage, and give it here. The first part of the sentence 
read something as follows: “I can not expect from you 
a full exposition (drédezv) of your system, death being 
so imminent, (this Rulloff repeated, but without any 
emotion, or change of tone,) ‘ irodéitewes dé 
dv oo, but would thank you for an outline of it.” 
This part he did not translate, saying that irodétewe had 
here no meaning, wishing to translate ydépw “for the 
sake of,” and affirming that the words of the sentence 
could not be connected, so as to make sense. We 
translated the passage, and referred to the correspond- 
ing Latin idiom. Rulloff merely assented, and excused 
himself for not having paid more attention to the letter 
previously, owing to more important matters, and to his 
feeble health, of which we, as was the testimony of all 
who saw him, perceived no indication, but should pro- 
nounce him an athletic man, in sound physical condition. 

Turning to one of the main objects of our visit, we 
asked him to exhibit to us his “ Method of Language,” 
with illustrations. This he said he was very glad to 
do, as all the system needed, to be appreciated, was to 
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be known by those who were competent to understand 
it, for it must not be lost to the world, whatever be- 
came of his poor body. Taking up one of his manu- 
scripts he pointed to the following “xap-Zav.” This, he 
said, is the key to the system, which I did not invent, 
but discover. Here we have the perfect root, from 
which all modern languages of any culture are derived, 
through the Greek. The perfect root is double, each 
root being triliteral, containing a vowel, a liquid, and a 
mutable. Thus the perfect root has always these ele- 
ments, but the perfect root is seldom apparent as such. 
But to form words, the liquids may be interchanged 
among themselves, or with the mutables, and vice versa. 
The vowels usually interchange with each other, but 
by no definite rule that can at present be determined. 
From amictus, clothing, is derived directly ; tunica, 
tunic, and this affords, he said, a beautiful illustration 
of his method. Thus we take from the first word the 
letters ¢, wu, 7, c, a. These all being found here, the » of 
the second word is plainly substituted for the m of the 
first, both being liquids. Yet, at first, he had said that 
amictus itself was nearly a perfect root, with a mutable 
substituted for one liquid, and the @ merely prefixed. 
Upon my asking whether the a@ final of tunica repre- 
sented this initial a of amictus, or was an ending, and 
not a part of the root, he answered unconcernedly, “ Oh! 
it may be one or the other, I am not sure of that. You 
must remember my system is not perfected, and must 
pardon any little inaccuracies of mine,” We may ob- 
serve here, though the observation will seem unnecessary 
to the merest tyro in etymology, the absurdity of trans- 
posing letters in this arbitrary way from one part of 
one word to make up another, heedless whether an 
ending, or a participial affix as tw thus re-appears as a 
component part of a new root, and also whether an 
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element, as a, re-appearing in a derived word, not being 
essential in the first word, is in the second a part of the 
root, or an affix. The transmutation of the m into 7 he 
supported by no linguistic law. The final s of the first 
word is rejected, not because it is a termination, but as 
not “necessary.” To follow out this one example of deri- 
vation is to explode the method, as not only futile, but 
absurd. But, to proceed: From wmbra is derived jubar. 
And, again, the author described this as one of the most 
striking examples of his methods. “How significant, 
that the word meaning the ‘shade of night’ should 
be transformed into a word meaning ‘the morning 
twilight.” “Yet how plain!” The w and 6 of the 
one we have in the other. Then transpose va and 
you have ar, while the 7 and m are readily seen to be 
interchangeable. When asked by what law these 
seemingly arbitrary changes are made, we were told 
that the “necessity of the case” was the guide. He 
showed us many lists of words, all formed, as he ex- 
plained, by his method, sometimes tracing a root 
through the Greek, Latin, English, and German, in 
what seemed an utterly arbitrary way. He stated, as 
a special adjunct of his plan, the discovery that one 
word may be derived from another by writing it 
backward. Thus from the Greek epedw we derive the 
Latin operio. We may notice that the Greek words ap- 
pear here, as Rulloff wrote them, without accent. The 
great principles of the method may be most fully 
traced in the Greek, as the most finished of all 
languages; in the older Greek not so fully, just as 
the older English is less developed and_ harsher. 
When asked again by what rule the elements are 
interchanged, the answer was, “elements lacking in 
the one form, as compared with another, are to be 
freely supplied, and wherever changes are necessary, 
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such are to be freely made.” When asked who was 
the arbiter of these changes, he said the former of 
the language, that is of the Greek, which is the prin- 
cipal civilized speech, according to which, as a pattern, 
others are formed. When still further pressed as to 
the origin of the Greek language, he affirmed that a 
superior Greek mind, at some former period of time, 
went deliberately to work and made the form xap-Gav. 
He added, in answer to a further question: “ Yes, they 
were philologists with malice, aforethought and pre- 
pense.” This he said with great glee, the more notice- 
able from his usually impassive features. At another 
time he stated “that the system consisted of manipula- 
ting a form that has two roots.” The precise connection 
of the form, xpe »Ba At, With the system, of which so 
great use is made, seems to consist simply in adding 
afterward to two triliteral roots a third, as a devel- 
opment, and he mentioned as an extraordinary fact 
that from xpe wBa Aur is derived the English material, 
by the process of substitution, “as will be easily un- 
derstood.” We were now supposed to be somewhat 
initiated into the “great method,’ and he appealed to 
us to know whether it ought to be lost to the world. 
He affirmed “that he had re-discovered in this the 
original pattern on which language was formed, that 
he had not fully perfected the system, being but one 
poor man struggling with misfortunes.” These things 


he said in no whining tone, but in clear, liquid 


accents, as appealing simply to our reason, not to our 
compassion. It did not occur to his hearers to sym- 
pathize with him, for he claimed nothing but intellect- 
ual sympathy, and even that we could not give him, 
however much his ingenuity might astonish us. His 
system, he claimed, explained by the words themselves 
all the Greek mythology. As an example he took 
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yadnvn, from which also calm. A 
beautiful idea, he said, and thus we see why in English, 
Halcyon days mean calm days. From the same root we 
have Hovyoc by substituting mutables for liquids. It 
these things are hard to understand, we can only state 
that we wrote from notes taken at the interview, 
and aided by the seeming desire of the author to 
give us his system in its most comprehensive and 
comprehensible form. His use of the word correlative 
we noticed as very loose. 

Having paid so close attention to his explanations 
that he expressed his gratification, we next endeavored 
to test his knowledge of some of the principles of phil- 
ology as laid down and exemplified by recent authori- 
ties, but with most unsatisfactory results. When asked 
to what origin might be assigned the words clap, hiss, 
erackle, which are instanced by Wedgewood and others 
as examples of onomatopceia, we were at once referred 
to pages where most roots are derived from double 
triliteral roots, as themselves fragmentary. The prin- 
ciple of onomatopceia was scouted as silly. Of the 
chief philological authorities he did not seem to have 
heard, but assured me that the “ great system ” made 
their labors useless. Indeed, we failed to discover that 
he had any conception of the aims of philology, as a 
science. He did not seem to have information enough 
to understand what are the points upon which modern 
philologists are at work. When it was suggested to him 
how much had been accomplished in the study of 
cognate languages by a comparison of forms of later 
development in the Greek and Latin with, in some 
cases, earlier forms in the Sanscrit, he said he had no- 
thing to do with the Sanscrit, that he meant, with a 
smile, no disrespect to that language, but it had nothing 
to do with his method. That the Sanscrit was earlier in 
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any of its forms than the Greek, he said was stuff. When 
asked whether the relation between the Latin and 
Greek was that of brother and sister, he said the Greek 
was undoubtedly the parent of all Latin forms. 

His memory of Greek words was indeed remark- 
able, as also the facility with which he used them 
for the purposes of his method, But his knowledge 
seemed to be fragmentary and ill-assorted. Endowed 
with a strong intellect and quick inventive faculty, 
this strange man seems to have early determined 
to use words as counters, literally speaking. As 
children use blocks to build houses of any form, 
according to fancy, so Rulloff seems to have deter- 
mined in the exercise of his will to make a univer- 
sal language, for no one principle of which he should 
be indebted to any one else. For this reason, instead 
of pursuing farther an acquaintance with classical liter- 
ature, he rests satisfied with the comparatively slender 
acquisitions of early life, and, with a large stock of 
words retained in memory casts about to find a theory 
that shall comprise them all. Upon the Procrustes bed 
of this theory all words are to be laid, and cut short or 
made long according to the requirements of a fanciful 
method, which it is his boast that no one but himself 
understands, and which, not being perfected, must perish 
with him. All this is certainly a forcible reminder of 
the truth that “A little learning is a dangerous thing.” 

The dangers arising to the community from persons 
of ill education, or half education, are always very great, 
and of the gravest kind. Of this class are the rashest and 
most bold, who “rush in where angels fear to tread.” 
There is no province of science in which the rash are 
more in danger of going astray, unless they have pre- 
viously “drank deep of the Pierian spring,” than in 
that of the science of language. Modern philology is 
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concerned with problems so vast and intricate, that, 
merely to appreciate what is doing by men like Miller, 
Curtius, and Whitney, requires thorough training, 
accurate scholarship, and the most patient investigation 
of the principles of the science. To add their mite to 
what others have accomplished in, the line of original 
investigation is reserved for minds of the highest reach. 

What wonder then that Rulloff, with his audacity, 
and imperfect knowledge of the very principles of 
philology, spent his strength for nought, subtle though 
his intellect be, and capable though his mind was 
of ingenious speculations. The only wonder to us, after 
our interview, was, that his lucubrations have attracted 
so much attention. One explanation may be that his 
listeners allowed him to generalize, to state his opin- 
ions as to the magnificence of the Greek language, 
and to quote his favorite passages without endeavoring, 
as we did, to test his attainments by special inquiries, 
the answers to which, at least in most cases, a sound 
classical scholar and well educated student of the 
science of language would have readily given. Rulloff 
complained bitterly that no men of learning had 
been willing to give him a hearing, and that after 
waiting eight months for the philological convention 
held at Poughkeepsie, before referred to, his method 
was not considered. 

The interview lasted more than two hours. To show 
that the prisoner was perfectly ready to communicate 
his views, we may state the he assured us of his gratifica- 
tion at our visit, and his satisfaction with the close 
attention we had paid to his explanations, while others, 
whom he mentioned, had treated his investigations as 
trivial When we rose to go, he again pressed 
upon us the importance of his “ Method,” as something 
which should not be lost to.the world. We add an ex- 
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tract from Rulloff’s petition to the Governor, in which 
he enters upon some explanations of his “ Method.” 


“With the return of Bacchus from India, the letter R was 
brought into Greece, and was there employed in the application of 
language. The introduction of that letter was one of the most im- 
portant events in the history of the human race. Few single oc- 
currences have done more to awaken intellectual activity or culti- 
vate artistic perceptions. To the introduction of that letter was 
ascribable, in great part, the enrichment of an ancient language; 
and with the same remote fact, in a manner which is truly wonder- 
ful, but which can not be mistaken, are connected leading ideas in 
the formation of the English language; particular letters in every 
sentence we employ, and the types of numerous words which are 
still peculiarities of the language we are now speaking. 

Previously the only words in ancient Greek had been plain and 
simple formations upon Mn and L, as 

Mello, tello, penomai, genomai, 
mala, lian, polu, etc., etc. 

With the return of Bacchus from the east was introduced the 
letter R and the great root (L, Mw and R.) 

KRE—MBA—LIT, 


as seen in the words: 
Krembaliaze, beat musical instruments. 
Krambaliazo, laugh aloud. 
Kaipalao, revel. 

That this root and these words really introduced by Bacchus, is 
proved : 

a. By the obvious resemblance of the words; by their significa- 
tion, and by the fact that Bacchus was a god of music, of revelry, 
and of mirth. 

b. By the fact that from each of these words, with equal pro- 
priety, two of the principal names of Bacchus may be at once and 
easily derived, as BAK—IAK ; BACHUS—IACHOS, seem equally 
in Krembaliazo, Krambaliazo, and Krapalao. p.—b. 

ce. By the myth that upon his return he was accompanied by 
numerous animals. The explanation being that new names for 
these animals were made by employing the new letter which 
Bacchus had introduced, ete., ete. 

A newly concurrent event was the introduction of the new letters 
ph, ch, th, ps, ete., ete. Their introduction was, also, a powerful 
incentive to the formation of language. The mode of their em- 
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ployment was so perfect that from the day of their introduction, 
every step in the formation of cultivated languages can now be 
retraced with mathematical precision. 

The original root Krembalit was, in fact, taken as directly or in- 
directly, the material of most words subsequently formed. And 
in this connection we have, again, the significant fact that by 
metathesis 

Krembalit—material. 

The modes of formation were various; sometimes by making 
other words directly from the original root; sometimes by the in- 
terposition of subsidiary or of collateral forms, from which other 
words were more immediately derived. 

Examples in both modes are very numerous, all with steady 
reference to the original root. 

Kre—mba—lit 
Krambaliazo, laugh aloud, 
Klauthmurizo, wail, 

From which as correlatives, 
Makar, happy; chairo, rejoice, 
charma, charm; achos, ache; ania, pain: 
mermeros, sad; terpo, delight ; 

Eng. merry, mirth, cheerful, wretched. 
from Klauthmurizo,—laugh, lauk, 
Klaio —wail, nail. 
Krembaliazo, make noise, 
from which 
bremo, fremo, frendo, etc., 
brazo, kraso, razo, bauzo, bark, 
kalco, klazo, glazo, 
call, bawl, squall, squeal, etc., etc. 
Krambon, dry. 

Correlative of nektar and ambrosia, from which words okeanos, 
ardeuo—ocean, water, bread, meat, steam, and thousands of related 
words have been immediately formed. 

Lampo, shine. 

Root of lamp, candle, flambeau, flash, flame, blaze, etc. 

Helios, Selene, (salana), ete. 
Klambos—lahm—lame, 
variations, 
himple, hopple, limp, hitch, 
Krambos, screaming, 
variations, 
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cry, shriek, screech, scream, 
(kerusso), (chemitizo), (krembaliazo). 


In particular, the very type of numerous English words was 
taken directly from the above roots. 
tremble, trample, ramble, scramble, 
rumble, crumble, wrinkle, sprinkle, 
and, in a most marked and decided manner, steady reference to 
that root is shown in English by constant repetitions of the vowels 
e and a, and in German by an equally constant repetition of the 
vowels e and i. 
hearken, hear, ear, deaf, speak, preach, 
near, dear, tear, wear, break, breach, 
ein, einige, kein, dein, mein, 
fein, schein, wein, bein, klein, 

From this particular root, from subsidiary and from collateral 
roots, in the manner suggested, with the most perfect method, and 
with the most artistic refinement and device of which the subject is 
susceptible, the various cultivated languages of the earth have 
since been formed. They have not been at all in the nature of 
mere growths. They have been regular and methodical form- 
ations, proceeding upon the clearest principles, and explainable 
accordingly.” 

“ After reading this,” says a newspaper critic, “one 
can readily believe Rulloff’s statement,” that, “to 
minds unprepared, its principles are nearly incompre- 
hensible, and the mere statement of them often causes 
your petitioner to be regarded as insane.” 

We received two letters from Rulloff the week 
after our visit, one of them having been written the 
day before his execution. This we give here as a 
curious specimen : 


BryGuamTon, May 17, 1871. 


, Esq. : 
Dr. Sir:—When at Binghampton you enquired as to the word 

squab, a young pigeon. I had not then thought of that particular 

word, but as soon as I do think of it, its origin occurs to me. 
palumba 

—columba 
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from Columba, cuab,—squab, 


—taubchen—taube 
ou,—dove. 


A dental being used in dove, because in squab, a labial and a 
palatal were employed. 


Yours Very Respectfully, 
Epwarp H. 

The foregoing is written in an easy, flowing style. 
The curved lines in the capital letters are round and 
true. The signature is handsomely and gracefully 
executed. 

Opinions have varied as to Rulloff’s good faith in ref- 
erence to the whole matter of his philological claims, 
and as to his motives in pressing them to the last upon 
the public attention. Many practical men, used to 
dealing with criminals, regarded this as the last ruse of 
one of the most ingenious and persistent of this class. 
They adverted to it as the “dodge philological,” and it 
was evident that while they admired the man’s bold- 
ness and craft, they were amazed that any should allow 
themselves to be caught with such chaff. Some men 
were of opinion that he had all along used, and meant 
to use his linguistic attainments and claims, as a cover 
to his real character. Learned men, however, upon 
whom he called at different time in the years 1869 and 
1870, and sought to interest in his plans and studies 
deemed him a sincere man, who had taken hold of a 
wild notion, and rather pitied than condemned him for 
his vagaries. But while allowing thus much, it is also 
apparent to us that, in respect to this subject, there was 
a good deal of the insincerity and deceit which we have 
shown markedly to characterize the man. He claimed 
before the commissioners to have been making the 
“ Method” the object of his special studies for twenty 
years, and yet it is apparent that he could hardly have 
conceived the idea before the year 1867 or 1868. And, 
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at the last, it became manifest that he was making the 
most of the matter, and puffing his wares after the 
fashion of the quack. And, indeed, it seems as though 
this expression might fitly be applied to Rulloff in the 
various capacities which he assumed. He was a 
medical quack, a legal quack, a mechanical quack (so 
far as originality in designing is concerned,) a photo- 
graphic quack, a burglarious quack, a philological 
quack. We have pointed out how he invariably 
bungled more or less in his burglaries, so much so that*it 
was not through any carefulness on his part that he 
was not detected. One who knew of the operations of 
the “ Trio of Crime,” in her rage at the final catastrophe, 
declared that “they were always caught, when that 
clumsy doctor with the lame foot was along, but when 
Billy and Charley were alone, they always succeeded.” 
The very way in which he undertook to call attention 
to his linguistic wares partook of the essence of 
quackery. He had circulars printed at the time of his 
attendance upon the Philological Association, in which 
he offered his great discovery for sale at the startling 
price of $500,000. When asked by Dr. Andrews, 
while in Binghamton jail, why he took so absurd a 
course, he answered, “Oh! To call attention to the 
matter! I didn’t suppose anybody would be such a 
fool as to be taken in by it.” A manuscript in our 
possession is evidence that Rulloff was at one time 
fascinated with that which, under the name of phre- 
nology, has had charms for many pseudo-scientific 
people. The manuscript is a lecture upon this sub- 
ject written, for the most part, in a short-hand of 
his own invention, a key to which was found on the 
body of one of the drowned burglars. Among his 
papers was also found what reads, in places, like a 
medical lecture, and, again, like a funeral sermon, in the 
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course of which he gives utterance to the following sen- 
timents: “Be assured that the sufferings and agonies 
of life are brought upon us by the infringement of the 
laws of our nature, rather than by any defects in the 
benovolence or execution of creation. And he will do 
well, who, in cases of suffering, sets himself rather to 
inquire wherein the laws of nature have been infringed, 
than impatiently to murmur and fret against our poor 
humanity. The kindlier feelings of our nature, my 
friends, would no doubt suggest the expediency of 
having the natural laws suspended in case of this in- 
nocent and suffering child, but it has pleased him who 
ordered all things wisely and well to make these laws 
unchanging; and to subject this child to a fatality 
from whose grasp there is no deliverance.” The in- 
junction “ to try all things,” this man literally obeyed, 
but omitted “to hold fast that which is good.” 

The leading traits of his character are manifest in 
the closing scenes of the life of Rulloff. In vain does 
he try to gloss ever the record of his life, and assume to 
die an heroic death, leaving behind him a famous name. 
The brutal énsouciance of the hardened criminal, whose 
life has really been one life-long defiance of all law, 
stands out plainly manifest. The scene for which he 
had nerved himself, and which his perfect physical con- 
dition enabled him to play boldly, was one which he had 
evidently rehearsed. The whole energies of his mind 
were fully concentrated in that last effort “to die game.” 
We are well enough aware that the attendant circum- 
stances of a public execution are not favorable to call- 
ing out the better feelings of the condemned man, or to 
induce, at the last, a sincere expression of repentance. 
The practice of allowing free access to reporters for 
the papers, who supply, what in part they create, a de- 
mand for all the details of these occasions so eagerly 
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sought in this prurient age, is thus referred to by 
Prof. Lewis: “The poor wretch, instead of being 
left alone with his conscience and his God, is roused 
into an unwonted and most unsound excitement. 
The appeal of the reporter’s presence in his cell is 
to that pitiful yet strong feeling of human nature— 
especially strong under. such circumstances—the de- 
sire yet to seem of some importance in the eyes of his 
fellow-men. The blasphemies and frivolities that are 
thus brought out of him, are, in truth, a braving of 
man, rather than a braving of God.” This desire of 
being still of some consequence Rulloff simply shared 
with the criminal class, to which we affirm, after all his 
pretensions, the man really belonged. It may, indeed, 
be styled one of the “notes” of the common crim- 
inal. A curious instance of this has been communi- 
cated to us by the spiritual adviser of an ignorant 
man, who was executed for the murder of a young lady 
whom he had deliberately shot in order to obtain pos- 
session of a gold watch, the possession of which he had 
long coveted. It was a singular circumstance that, when 
his victim fell, he had not the courage to take the cov- 
eted watch from her person, but immediately fled. He 
was wholly illiterate, but had been taught reading by 
the attendant clergyman, and, as this gentleman says, 
could finally read pretty fluently the seventy-first Psalm. 
What was the astonishment of his spiritual adviser, 
' when, at the last, the prisoner proposed to read that 
psalm upon the scaffold! And the only reason he gave 
was, “I thought I would show them how much I had 
improved in reading.” Verily, the ruling passion strong 
in death! And, as we had seen, the ruling passion in 
Rulloff was unbounded egoism. So, at the last, he was 
pleased to think of himself as attracting the public eye, 
and he brazened it out with that effrontery and deceit, 
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which, he hoped, might hide his real character. But all 
in vain! Attempt it as we may, we do not hide our 
real character even from human eyes. We may think 
of ourselves more highly than we ought to think, but 
no one can in this way either really impose upon those 
around him, or develop the best that is in him. 

Instances are not rare, where criminals have had 
higher tastes, which one might think would have 
saved them from a criminal life. Men of high aims, 
who have led intellectual lives, have committed ter- 
rible crimes, but usually only as incidents, almost as 
accidents of their lives, fatal though they may have 
been in their results; as witness the case of Dr. Web- 
ster of Harvard University, and, more recently, that of 
the Rev. Selby Watson, a clergyman of the English 
Church. But, in the career of Rulloff, it is really the 
criminal that predominates. The perverse nature of 
the man appears in what we should expect to find 
his better side, even in his literary studies. Nothing 
of the docile spirit seems ever to have manifested itself 
in his researches in the department of letters, in the 
domain of science, where, to be gainers, we must be 
learners. The wise precept of Bacon was never fol- 
lowed by Rulloff: “Read not to contradict and con- 
fute.” 

He was, then, as far as possible from the attitude of 
the patient investigator, the inquiring observer. To the 
mind of such a rash and willful being, the mysteries of 
science, as well as the truths of our moral nature must 
ever remain insoluble and invisible. With all his in- 
tellectual subtlety, he has not the torch that will guide 
him through the intricate paths of the obscure laby- 
rinths, whether of intellectual, or moral truth. Rather 
will all his efforts only serve to plunge him more 
deeply into obscurity, and he will grope about, follow- 
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ing false lights. “Ifthe light within thee be darkness, 
how great is that darkness.” 

In Rulloff’s course in life, from the outset to its ig- 
nominious and appalling close, we see scarcely a trace 
of moral influences. Among the prominent influences 
in favor of duty is the sympathetic part of our nature. 
But the egoism of this man caused him to be wholly 
absorbed with himself alone. He disdained all instruc- 
tion, and paid no attention to the feelings of others. 
Among prudential motives, punishment, as. deterring 
from crime, through fear of the consequences, had an 
effect upon him, far less than upon most men, owing to 
his extreme willfulness. So that, if conscience is, as one 
class of metaphysicians say, “generated by the frequent 
practice of abstaining from punishable acts,” he can 
hardly be said to have possessed conscience in this, “ its 
most general type.” And yet, moral inability, in his 
case, can not be said to have gone so far as to render him, 
by any means, irresponsible. He certainly was not in 
the state of “the incorrigible thief, who labors under 
moral inability to comply with the behests of prudence 
and duty.” But the only rule to be adopted in criminal 
procedure, as in foro conscientia, is to aecount a man re- 
sponsible, if motives still continue to have power over 
him. The philological delusion, even granting that it 
was a delusion, did not, as we have seen, pervert his 
trains of thought to such an extent as to make him not 
amenable to motives. In no one of his crimes of vio- 
lence does he even seem to have been in that middle 
condition, “where the severest sanctions of society are 
unequal to the passion of the moment.” His temper, 
though furious at times in its manifestations, was yet 
of that kind which allows the mind to work deliber- 
ately to accomplish its aims, wreaking its vengeance 
upon its objects, as upon his hapless family, who were 
Vou, XXVIII.—No. IV.—D 
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sacrificed to his fiendish malignity : while, in perpetra- 
ting the crime for which he finally suffered a shameful 
death, the motive was plain enough, for he deliberately 
committed a murder to effect his own escape and that of 
his confederates. So, in his life-long war against society, 
motives certainly influenced him,—the motives which 
actuate bad men, of whom we say, that half the inge- 
nuity spent in their laborious plottings against the 
property of others, rightly used, would have, in no long 
time, brought them a competence. 

The papers which Rulloff left with the wish that 
they should be examined and published in his name, 
could by no possibility, we are of opinion, be found of 
any real worth. This appears plainly enough from 
the examples we have given of his Method. We 
have the authority of one who knew him well when 
at Ithaca and Auburn, for the statement, that Rul- 
loff was never then known to have a valuable idea, 
which could not be promptly traced to some other 
owner. It has lately seemed to us, as though Rulloff 
may have borrowed the starting-point of his Method from 
Dr. Kraitsir’s views. This ingenious author employs 
what has been styled the theory of the sympathetic 
formation of language, and we give here what is called 
his favorite example. How can we imagine that the 
human mind would act upon the larynx and mouth so 
as to give an outsider the idea of abstract solidity, 
matter, body? A body is matter in three dimensions, 
vertical, horizontal forwards, and horizontal sideways. 
Now the organs of speech consist chiefly of the 
throat, the tongue, and the lips; the first is vertical, the 
the second horizontal forwards, and the third horizontal 
sideways. If we take, therefore, a guttural, a lingual, 
and a labial; we can with these three sound the three 
dimensions of matter, i. e., express the idea of a body in 
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the general. Thus:—K. R. P., corpus, the Latin word 
for body. From this word can now be formed nouns, 
verbs, adjectives, adverbs, &c., expressing modifica- 
tions of this idea of solid body, ad libitum; such 
as grip, grab, grave, engrave, &. “The difficulty 
in the way of accepting such a system of etymology, 
is exactly the objection we feel to letting children 


drive a fast horse,—it will run away with them, and 
smash everything to flinders. The soundest philol- 
ogists warn us against working on the old exploded 
system of false analogies, which would turn us from 
all the well-established laws of letter-variation and 
word-derivation to follow the ignis fatuus which leads 
a man dancing in the bogs, and helplessly flounder- 
ing in inextricable mire.”* This falsest of methods 
Rulloff adopts, and carries out to its most remote conse- 
quences, but he proceeds even here, in the most arbitary 
manner, singularly avoiding all that there is philosophi- 
cal in the theory, and reducing it to a chaotic medley. 

Rulloff was certainly a genius in his way; a 
man endowed with natural faculties, which trained, 
and properly used, might have made him a man of 
mark. But, in his imperfect way, he attempted many 
things, and signally failed in all. 

He stands forth as one more, and a conspicuous ex- 
ample of the utter worthlessness of high intellectual 
endowments, severed from moral culture. Some one has 
speculated as to how much evil a man perfectly de- 
veloped intellectually, and thoroughly unscrupulous, 
might accomplish. Rulloff approaches to the type of 
such a moral monster. And, not the least of all, was 
the terrible moral ruin his own blasted character pre- 
sents. And, worst of all for himself, this hatefulness 
of his own aspect he never knew, in consequence of his 


* “ Man’s Origin and Destiny,” by J. P. Lesley. 
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own faults he could have no conception of. Thus, 
with capabilities which might have ranked him high in 
some sphere of usefulness, Rulloff followed the base life 
of a criminal, passed eighteen out of the fifty-two years 
of his life in prison as 2 felon, and finally died “as the 
fool dieth.” 


PROVISION FOR THE CARE AND TREAT- 
MENT OF THE INSANE. 
BY DR. E. H. VAN DEUSEN, 


Superintendent of the Michigan Asylum for the Insane. 


The virtual abandonment of the present system of 
treatment and provision for the insane in large institu- 
tions, has been advised, and several reasons assigned ; 
that the public will not consent to the expense of their 
erection in sufficient number to meet the requirement ; 
that the cost of the support of the insane therein is 
too burdensome; and that they are unsuited to the 
purpose. A few of those who have presented these 
views favor the substitution of a collection or group of 
cottages; others, of a central hospital with detached 
cottages; others, again, suggest that the insane be re- 
ceived as boarders in families, making their care an 
avocation ; and, by others, it is asserted that they can 
be more successfully treated at their own homes. 

That persons suffering under certain forms of insanity 
‘an be successfully treated at home, and that cases of 
many forms of mental disorder sometimes occur, in which 
removal is not required, is shown by the fact that they 
are thus successfully treated, and that such a course is 
occasionally advised by the medical officers of institu- 
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tions. By advice from the same source, also, certain 
classes of patients are usually excluded; among these, 
for instance, the class of hypochondriacs whose delu- 
sions are fostered by hospital associations. But often, 
most unfortunately, when the condition of the patient 
permits home treatment, the circumstances of the family 
forbid it. 

If there be any special and uniform advantage in 
home treatment for the insane as a class, it would seem 
that it must certainly have appeared during periods, 
not in this State, only, but elsewhere, when large num- 
bers have necessarily been refused admission to institu- 
tions. In this State particularly, and especially during 
the last three or four years, we should confidently ex- 
pect such advantage, if it existed, to be made manifest, 
for the reason, that the best medical skill has been 
attainable, the people are intelligent and discrimina- 
ting, and everything, as a general rule, which money 
and affection could command, has been at the service of 
the patient and of those in attendance. 

That a few have recovered, and that in a limited 
number of cases renewal of the application for admis- 
sion to the institution has been unnecessary, is true; and 
still, the results, as shown by subsequent correspond- 
ence purposely instituted, have not been such as to 
establish any advantage in home treatment. Aside 
from the attendant mortality, which has been large, and 
the number of suicides and accidents occurring, the 
frequent instances of domestic comfort destroyed, of 
serious injury to impressible members of the family, 
and the unpleasant influence upon children from the 
association, (which have been communicated to us, in 
subsequently urging admission,) show that any advan- 
tage which may possibly have accrued to the few, has 
been far more than counterbalanced. How far these 
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attendant difficulties and evils may be obviated through 
a more generally acquired experience in the care of the 
insane, and by domestic arrangements designed spec- 


ially to promote their comfort, we have no means of 


determining. 

As regards another of the reasons given,—the unwill- 
ingness of the public to be taxed for the erection of all 
the institutions required, and for the maintenance of 
both curable and incurable therein,—we are sure, that 
there is not only a disposition to meet every necessary 
expense for this purpose, but that more attention is 
now actually demanded for the insane than at any pre- 
vious time, and that pecuniary considerations alone are 
less regarded, and those of humanity and scientific 
requirement and suggestion, far more, than ever before. 

Though a point to be demonstrated by actual trial 
and experiment, our own opinion is, that it will be 
found more economical to make provision for, and to 
maintain the insane of a given locality in a large insti- 
tution than in detached cottages, or in any other way 
which has yet been suggested. In making this state- 
ment, reference is had to the insane usually presented 
for treatment, not to the harmless dements, the feeble- 
minded, or those who are imbecile from advancing 
years or other causes. In this State these are usually 
well provided for at their own homes. Neither is 
reference made to the incapacitated dependents, far less 
numerous in a comparatively new country than in the 
larger cities and more densely populated States,—the 
degenerate offspring of feeble, imbecile, intemperate 
and constitutionally pauper parentage. Though not 
possessed of healthy mental organizations, these can 
scarcely be regarded as insane. Public safety often 
requires that certain individuals of this class be re- 
strained of their liberty; at the same time, they are 
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not proper objects either for commitment to prisons or 
admission to hospitals for the insane. The influences 
which are increasing their number are obvious enough, 
but the remedies are very difficult of application, and it 
is quite as difficult to devise a system of provision which 
shall not be burdensome to the public, and at the same 
time be perfectly adapted to their proper care, and 
mental and physical elevation. 

It is a question, whether the cost of providing hospi- 
tal accommodation for all the insane requiring it, and 
care and treatment of such character as to secure to 
them every comfort and facility for restoration attaina- 
ble, is regarded by intelligent citizens as burdensome 
as it-has been represented. Assuming the usual ratio 
of insanity to population, and the aggregate valuation 
of real and personal estate at $532.06 per capita (the 
existing valuation in Michigan,) then, in a State having 
a population of one million, the property valuation 
would be $532,060,000, and there would be about 830 


insane persons, of whom certainly not more than 600 


? 
would require hospital care. Estimating the cost of 
hospital provision at $1,200 per patient, a less than one 
and five-tenths mill tax spread over the three years of 
its probable construction would provide institutions, 
not deducting therefrom the cost of the receptacles, 
additions, cells, or other apartments at the poor-house 
or elsewhere. 

In considering the cost of the support of patients in 
organized institutions, it must be borne in mind that 
the amount in question is not the total cost of mainte- 
nance therein, but only the difference between it and 
the cost of care elsewhere. The former, as reported, is 
usually the exact cost, including repairs and renewals, 
and every item of expenditure; the latter is difficult to 
ascertain, since it is reported as very much greater in 
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one county than in another. But even if this difference 
amounted to two dollars per week for each patient, a 
tax of less than one-eighth of one mill, in the case sup- 
posed, would more than meet it, while the restoration 
of but five per cent. more than might recover elsewhere, 
would also fully meet it. 

Even if it were possible to find a sufficient number 
of families, disposed to make the care of the insane an 
avocation, with their residences properly constructed 
and arranged for the purpose, and sufficiently near each 
other to secure organized medical supervision, the in- 
ducement leading them to do so, must be pecuniary 
advantage. That the attendant cost would be greater 
than in a large institution, is obvious; cases, in which 
removal is unnecessary, would, as now, receive medical 
treatment at home, while to those requiring it, the 
restraint of personal liberty would be much the same, 
wherever it might be applied. 

Around this,—the restraint of personal liberty,—and 
in direct connection with it, nearly all the complaints 
relative to institutions for the insane, will be found to 
center. Its imposition is rendered necessary by the loss 
of a correct appreciation of personal relations, or of 
self-control, under the influence of delusions, or by the 
promptings of morbid propensities—prominent features 
of many forms of mental disorder, in fact, that which 
gives to them their most painful characteristics. The 
number of cases in which it will become necessary, can 
be diminished by no system of provision; and the 
patients, who are restive under the restriction of per- 
sonal liberty, are not likely to regard it differently, 
simply because the building in which they may be 
placed, is an ordinary dwelling or cottage. 

Again, those who regard their residence in an institu- 
tion as an imprisonment, bear but a small proportion to 
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the entire number under treatment, and are usually 
those who would elsewhere require still more irksome 
restriction. On the other hand, those suffering from 
the less marked forms of mental disorder, whose timid- 
ity and sensitiveness naturally suggest to the inex- 
perienced the removal of everything about an institu- 
tion which bears any resemblance to restraint, are the 
ones who very seldom regard it as such, and from whom 
no complaint is heard. In other words, the painful 
restiveness uniformly manifested by a certain class of 
patients, which so strongly moves our sympathy, and 
which has suggested to the minds of very kindly inten- 
tioned persons some other form of provision, is due to 
the form of disease under which they suffer, and not to 
the institution. 

The system of provision which we regard as the 
most economical, and at the same time best adapted to 
the care and treatment of the insane, who can not reside 
at home, or in private families, is the erection of the 
requisite number of public institutions, plain but sub- 
stantial structures, characterized by good taste, fur- 
nished with everything essential to health, comfort, and 
successful treatment, and of course without extravagant 
embellishment and unnecessary expenditure. 

Though confident that the future will bring with it 
a more perfect knowledge of mental disease, and no 
doubt great improvement in the facilities for its treat- 
ment, nothing thus far presented leads us to antici- 
pate that this improvement will be effected by the 
substitution of detached cottages, or other of the means 
suggested. There are a few in every institution, who, 
during much of the time at least, can be comfortably 
provided for in such-structures or elsewhere. But in 
the ready access to every room, in convenience of super- 
vision, in the promptitude with which those falling ill 
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may be visited, and in the ease and freedom from expo- 
sure with which patients can be transferred from hall 
to hall as their varying conditions require, a large insti 
tution has certainly many incontestable advantages. 
In the preparation and distribution of food and medi- 
cines, in administration. and attendance, in the sum of 
the cost of repairs, in the supply of water, and in many 
other respect also, there are many advantages. Still, 
should it ever appear that the success of treatment and 
the comfort of the patient is greater in cottages or else- 
where, all other considerations must cease to govern. 
From the increased attention recently given by intel- 
ligent and earnest men, to the subject of provision for 
the insane, and the character of many of the discus- 
sions, it may be inferred that our present institutions 
as a class, very perfect as many of them are acknowl- 
edged to be, do not entirely meet the wishes and ex- 
pectations of the public. That some of these expecta- 
tions are of such character that they can not be realized, 
is probably true; but the increased interest awakened 
promises a more efficient and general coéperation on the 
part of the public, in making every institution very 
perfect in construction, appointments, organization, and 
administration. Though it is sometimes thus intimated, 
the most prolonged official connection with an institu- 
tion can never blind the physician in charge to its 
defects, and he is usually found the first to suggest and 
urge the application of remedies. Judging from the 
past, and recalling the names of those most prominently 
associated with the marked advance of the last half 
century, in everything pertaining to the care of the 
insane, we are inclined to think that in the future, as 
heretofore, the medical officers of institutions will be 
honorably identified with every important improvement. 
One very frequent source of defect in our institu- 
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tions, not general, however, or peculiar to the system, 
is a failure to fully recognize, at the time of their estab- 
lishment, the extent of the requirement they are to 
meet. Overcrowded halls, impaired classification, with 
attendant dangers and discomforts, serious epidemics, 
and increased mortality are the results. Subsequent 
additions are disadvantageously made, and are some- 
times unavoidably faulty and inconvenient. Unfortun- 
ately too, when an institution is too limited in capacity, 
a gradually extending dissatisfaction, with the feeling 
that some partiality governs admission, attaches to it, 
and quite naturally, for the reason that individuals 
interested in a particular patient, very uniformly regard 
their application as entitled to preference over all others. 
Beyond a fixed point, every additional admission to a 
crowded institution, is a source of more or less injury ; 
any advantage which may thereby accrue to one is at 
the cost of another, and, generally, an admission under 
such circumstances, is of service only to the relatives or 
those whom it relieves of care. 

Comparatively few of our institutions are adequately 
supplied with the means and appliances for the diver- 
sion and recreation of patients, and for providing occu- 
pation adapted to the feeble organizations of one class, 
the morbid activity of another, and the restlessness of 
almost all. Scarcely any means which can be devised 
would avail more in relieving the tedium of asylum 
life and in promoting both comfort and restoration. 
Interesting reading matter, instruction in drawing and 


singing, exhibitions, excursions, games, in fact, anything 
which will oceupy, suggest thought, interest, or divert, 
if carefully and individually directed, can be made to 
act remedially. If the suspension of mental activity 
from morbid influences and the indulgence'in unhealthy 
thoughts and sentiments effect structural changes in the 
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brain, it may be inferred that the presentation, on cor- 
rect principles, of objects likely to suggest thought and 
natural feelings will contribute to the re-establishment 
of normal relations. 

The assistant medical officers should be gentlemen of 
ability, if possible, with previous hospital experience, 
and should receive such salaries as would justify them 
in devoting themselves to the study and treatment of 
mental disorders. The interviews with friends of pa- 
tients, consultations in reference to cases presented for 
admission, special correspondence, and the many and 
varied calls upon the time and attention of the medical 
superintendent, even if the institution be of very lim- 
ited capacity, render regular medical visits impossible. 
The details of the moral and medical treatment estab- 
lished, the supervision of prescriptions, and the orders 
for special diet, as well as certain administrative duty 
to secure the punctuality and regularity upon which 
efficiency depends, must necessarily be committed to 
the assistant medical officers. A large corps of well- 
instructed attendants is also essential, and to secure it 
the salary must be sufficient to retain the services of 
those found capable and efficient. The duties devolving 
upon them are anxious, often laborious and dishearten- 
ing, and, in the female departments especially, of a char- 
acter to tax the patience and forbearance of the attendant 
severely. To those fully meeting the responsibility rest- 
ing upon them, and discharging their duties with fidel- 
ity, there is due not only a liberal compensation but a 
grateful appreciation of their efforts. The proper num- 
ber to be employed, is not that fixed by an assumed 
ratio, but the number which may be found necessary to 
give to every patient under treatment, the degree of 
attention required in each individual case. 

Most of the popular criticisms upon institutions and 
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the treatment of the insane, are of no ‘assistance to us 
in effecting desired improvements. When specially 
brought to our notice it is usually by relatives of 
patients, to whom little opportunity for acquiring in- 
formation has been afforded, and in whose minds some 
one or more of them has awakened an interest leading 
to inquiry, or perhaps has caused anxiety. The spirit in 
which these criticisms are usually presented certainly 
does not indicate an earnest desire to effect improve- 
ment or to promote the welfare of the insane, and the 
only way in which they do good service is in leading 
the public to become more intimately acquainted with 
its institutions. 

Interviews with friends and correspondence are usu- 
ally represented as entirely prohibited in institutions, 
when, in fact, the cases in which both can be safely per- 
mitted far outnumber those in which their interdiction 
is necessary. In certain stages of many forms of dis- 
ease both visits and correspondence are made of service, 
and when their suspension is advised it is for reasons 
which intelligent persons can readily appreciate. The 
fact that interviews with friends usually awaken pleas- 
ant emotions, naturally leads to the conclusion that 
their effect should invariably be beneficial, but in 
certain morbid mental conditions unusual emotion, 
even of a pleasant character, is harmful. An incident 
of recent occurrence affords a striking illustration : 

An unfortunate man, who had been sadly mutilated 
in a railway accident, and was supporting himself by 
turning a hand-organ, came to the asylum and visited 
one or two halls. An amiable young man, a law stu- 
dent, suffering under dementia following melancholia, 
had enjoyed with others the novelty of the organ, but 
was much moved by the poor man’s misfortune. He re- 
quested that all the funds he had in the office should be 
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given him, and expressed a hope that people would ap- 
preciate his helpless condition and contribute liberally. 
While thus conversing his face suddenly flushed and in 
a moment an intense homicidal impulse was developed, 
requiring his prompt removal from the object of his 


previous sympathy. 

The sudden and complete revulsion of sentiment, 
which not unfrequently attends emotional activity pre- 
vious to the re-establishment of mental vigor in conva- 
lescence from severe attacks, is shown in the following: 
A lady of great worth and devotedly attached to her 
husband was seized with acute mania. She was 
promptly placed under treatment and her progress 
towards restoration was very satisfactory. Soon after 
convalescence was established her husband unfortun- 
ately visited her, and deeniing her restored removed 
her. After an interval of a few days, during which she 
had been allowed to attend church and meet several 
friends, her return became necessary. On approaching 
the institution she sprang from her husband, ran up to 
a room in which she expected to find one of the physi- 
cians, and with the greatest agitation begged that she 
might not be permitted to see him. She was not under 
the influence of delusions, but her usual affection for 
her husband had suddenly developed into an over- 
whelming aversion and positive dread. 

In a few cases delusions are ineradicable, except by 
severing for a time all previous associations, and 
these, visits and correspondence directly defeat the pur- 
pose which suggested the patients’ removal from home. 
Those laboring under a monomania of jealousy and sus- 
picion are inclined to select as correspondents persons 
with whom no communications would be held in health, 
and to make statements which would subsequently be 
regretted. In others, morbid feelings are strongly im- 
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pressed upon the memory by the mere act of writing 
them. A gentleman of some literary reputation, who 
published a history of his own case, refers to a doubt 
of his personal identity, which annoyed him much for 
several days, and which he attributed to his having 
written with pencil all over the window-seat of his 
room a name he had seen scribbled upon the wall. 
Visits and correspondence are harmful also, when they 
tend through the renewal of previous associations to 
recall delusions. 

The following, condensed from our, own records, is 
the history of one of those casgs which so frequently 
suggests to a visitor some disadvantage in asylum treat- 


ment; a case in which the distressing unrest accom- 
panying the form of disease, is often ascribed to deten- 
tion in an institution. It is that of a lady long under 
our care, who constantly suffered from doubt, suspicion, 


and distrust, with extreme irritability. Of feeble con- 
stitution originally, her cares and anxieties as a wife 
and mother had prostrated her, causing dyspepsia, 
severe neuralgia, and finally an attack of melancholia. 
Her family, entertaining for her the tenderest regard, 
and possessed of the requisite means, considered it a 
duty to care for her at home, and did so until, in the 
partial dementia following, the morbid sentiments 
alluded to were developed, After a somewhat pro- 
longed residence at the asylum, during which she was 
equally unhappy and restless, she was removed. 

On returning home she appeared comfortable for a 
few weeks, as she also had immediately after leaving it, 
but her condition soon compelled a second applica- 
tion. To avoid the necessity of again receiving her, it 
was suggested that she board with friends in a distant 
village. Afterwards, a housekeeper of her own selec- 
tion, with a pleasant residence, was engaged. Subse- 
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quently, she took rooms with a relative, but in each 
instance, with the same result, and her re-admission be- 
came an absolute necessity. Her extreme restlessness, 
and the plausible manner in which she explained the 
difficulties she had encountered, would lead one unfa- 
miliar with such cases to regard her return home as 
very proper, and yet during a brief interview with any 
member of her family, she could scarcely refrain from 
acts of violence. 

Painful as these cases are, requiring, on the part of 
physicians and attendants, the most unremitting care, 
they must continue to be presented, and from the 
attendant circumstances, well meaning, though inex- 
perienced people, as heretofore, will be led to question 
the propriety of their detention in an institution, when 
in truth, residence elsewhere is often impossible. As 
is the fact regarding those who have well-defined and 
absorbing delusions, the percentage of recoveries is not 
large, and those leaving the asylum unrestored bear 
with them the same bitter feelings with which they en- 
tered it, only transferred from their friends to the insti- 
tution. That their distress is not as depressing as a 
casual observer would suppose, is shown by the fact 
that the physical health is well maintained, and the 
progress towards dementia slow. Increasing mental 
impairment very fortunately often destroys their sus- 
ceptibility to painful impressions, and if habits of 
personal propriety are fixed, their latter days are passed 
in much coinfort ; and they are sometimes regarded by 
non-professional friends, who overlook the imbecility, 
as restored. 

In addition to the inquiries which have suggested the 
preceding details, it is sometimes asked if persons are 
received who are not insane. The circumstance leading 
to the inquiry is usually the knowledge, personal or 
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communicated, of the case of a patient in whom the 
features of the disease are not those of insanity as 
recognized by the public. The following is a case of 
this character, occurring several years since, and which 
at the time occasioned much bitter feeling in the small 
village in which the parties resided: A young lady of 
very reserved manners, and of delicate, nervous consti- 
tution, became for a few years a member of a clergy- 
man’s family in a distant city, to finish an education 
previously conducted by her mother. Before the time 
fixed for her return, her parents were summoned, to find 
her wayward, mischievious, disobedient, and even im- 
proper in act and conversation. She was speedily 
placed under treatment, and after a residence of about 
two years, returned home, and has since fully met every 
promise of her early youth. It subsequently appeared, 
that the out-buildings of the house in which she 


boarded were overlooked by the windows of a shop, 
in which several rude men were at work. Unable to 
bear what was to her an unsufferable exposure, she had 
submitted herself to a course of neglect which ulti- 


mately produced serious physical disorders, accompa- 
nied by derangement of her whole mental and moral 
organization. Shortly after admission to the institu- 
tioa, she addressed a note to her uncle, stating that 
she had been corresponding with a young man, with 
intention of marriage, contrary to her parents’ wishes, 
which was true; but gave this as the reason for her 
restraint. This appeal lead to an attempt to effect her 
discharge, which was, however, eventually abandoned, 
and she was allowed to remain until fully restored. 
The more frequent instances of the restraint of gentle- 
men, usually about fifty years of age, suddenly forming 
disreputable associations, indulging in excesses, and 


sometimes squandering property, often occasion much 
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indignation in the community in which they have re- 
sided. As arule, these patients have been men of ex- 
cellent previous reputation. To their acquaintances, 
neighbors, and even occasional guests they appear un- 
changed, except perhaps a slight levity of manner and 
extravagance in business projects, while in their families 
their conduct is sometimes outrageous. Experienced 
physicians readily recognize the serious structural 
changes this entire reversal of previous conduct and 
character indicates, and anticipate the occurrence of 
the convulsive seizures, which in many cases end the 
existence of the unfortuate patient. 

It is sometimes asked if this institution, on the com- 
pletion of the extension, will be perfectly adapted to 
the purpose. It can only be said in reply, that after 
very careful consideration the erection of the extension 
was deemed the best and wisest course which could be 
adopted under existing circumstances. An immediate 
increase of provision for the insane of this State had 
become necessary. ‘The long time required to establish, 
locate, construct and organize a second State asylum 
would have compelled most of the counties to erect 
receptacles, the aggregate cost of which would have 
nearly equaled that of the entension. It thus became 
a question of choice between an increase in the capacity 
of this institution and the establishment of county 
receptacles with all their evils. 

From the location of the present asylum building, the 
arrangements of its divisions, and the character of the 
walls, an extension of its capacity could not be effected 
advantageously or adequately, either by additional 
stories or additional wings. A farm-house or “ cottage,” 
with rooms for twenty or twenty-five male patients of 
a certain class, would have been of some service; any 
form of detached buildings for females was objection- 
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able, and separate departments for the incurable were 
wholly so. For these and the reasons fully stated in 
the last report, the erection of the extension was even- 
tually decided upon. 

With the restriction to a separation of not more than 
forty rods, the two departments might have been much 
more conveniently situated as regards each other, but 
for the location of that already erected. Without that 
restriction, the extension might have been located in 
such a manner as to have secured many advantages 


which it can never have as now located. 

If the present asylum building had been originally 
planned and located, and the boiler-house, kitchen, 
bakery and shops had been arranged and built with 
reference to the subsequent erection of the extension, 
the institution would have been very complete, and 
have possessed most admirable facilities for the care 


and treatment of the insane, and every convenience of 
administration which could be desired. As it is, serious 
inconveniences in the joint operation of the two depart- 
ments, a few of them involving increased cost, must be 
submitted to until at some future time, perhaps, in 
connection with extensive repairs, it may be deemed 
advisable to make the important changes required to 
effect their remedy. The defects and inconveniences 
referred to, however, apply to the joint administration 
of the departments only, and not to the comfort of 
patients in either. 

In conclusion, it may not be deemed inappropriate to 
refer to the fact that the action of the State in the mat- 
ter of provision for the insane has been liberal, and in 
exact accordance with the principles enunciated by the 
“ Association of Medical Officers of American Institu- 
tions for the Insane;” and that, the inadequacy of 
asylum accommodations to the requirements of the 
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State has been simply due to a lack of information 
regarding the extent of the necessity to be supplied. 
Heretofore, the facts furnished from time to time in 
these reports, or in communications incidental to the 
discharge of official duty, fragmentary as they must 
necessarily be, and imperfect from absence of systematic 
inquiry, have been the only data from which conclusions 
could be drawn. It is a matter of congratulation that 
the full and accurate statistics procured by the organ- 
ized effort and personal investigation of the Board of 
State Charities will henceforth be the basis of action. 
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The first paper by Dr. Robertson upon the Alleged 
Increase of Lunacy was published in the Journal of 
Mental Science, April, 1869. It attracted the notice of 
the press and led to considerable discussion of the 
subject. In this paper he gives the views of various 
writers, and comments upon them in a candid manner. 
The method adopted in judging of the increase of 
lunacy we deem to be the true criterion, viz., the per- 
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centage of increase of the admissions to asylums, or as 
the doctor states it, “ the tendency to insanity ym a class 
is expressed by the proportion that become insane: it 
is the proportion the asylum admissions bear to the 
population—not the total numbers of the insane in 
asylums—which must guide our decisions as to the al- 
leged increase of the disease.” “The average annual 


increase of the asylum admissions in the decennium 1859- 
68 is stated to have been 2.04 per cent. As the aver- 
age yearly increase of the population is, according to 
the same authority, 1.11, it results that-the total annual 
increase of the admissions is under 1 per cent., viz., 93, 
and the increase, moreover, is, as I have already shown, 
a yearly decreasing ratio both in England and France.” 
The Doctor concludes, “although I can not, of course, in 
the face of the recent opposing evidence, which I have 
very fully quoted, regard the question as entirely solved, 
[ still adhere to the proposition, the demonstration of 
which I made the subject of my previous paper, viz., 
That the alleged increase of lunacy is a popular fallacy 
unsupported by recent statistics.” 

Dr. Lindsay presents the subject of the applications 
of the family system to the treatment of the chronic 
insane under the following heads: a. The Colony. 2. 
Distribution among the General Population. ¢. An- 
nexes to Asylums. III. Arguments in favor of the ap- 
plication of the Family System to the management of 
the Chronic Insane. IV. Objections to the application 
of the Boarding-out System to the treatment of the 
Chronic Insane. V. Determination of the cases Suit- 
able for Boarding Out. VI. Requirements for the pro- 
per Organization and Supervision of the Boarding Out 
System as applied to the Insane Poor. This subject of 
the family treatment of the insane has found an enthusi- 
astic and honest supporter in Dr. Lindsay. He fully 
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appreciates and has fairly stated the opinion held in 
this country when he says: “In the United States the 
alienists as a body, the Superintendents of the State 
Asylums as a rule, are opposed to diffusion; and their 
views carry so much weight before the tribunal of pub- 
lic opinion, that their opposition has hitherto prevented 
all material progress in the direction of boarding out 
this group of the dependent classes.” This opposition 
still continues, and we think properly so. There are 
few advocates of the boarding out system, and no com- 
munities where this plan would be adopted by the peo- 
ple of this country. This is the very system which has 
received the condemnation of all, both in the medical 
profession and out of it, as being unworthy of the 
generosity of a humane and enlightened government. 
It is the one which brought much of discredit upon the 
communities of the New England States, and for which 
they were justly held up to the scorn and contempt of 
the civilized world. And now, after they have put it 
away as inhuman to the individual and discreditable 
to society, they are urged to adopt it again. It is but 
a short time since the paupers, and the lunatics alike, 
were boarded out with those families who would keep 
them for the smallest amount per week. It was to pre- 
vent this trafficking in humanity that led to the estab- 
lishment of institutions and asylums under the patron- 
age of the State, where no inducement would exist to 
treat them with neglect, through parsimony, or a desire 
to make them a source of profit. We are glad to know 
that the suggestion of Dr. Howe, of Massachusetts; 
which he quotes, “to distribute our insane throughout 
our three hundred towns, instead of bringing them to- 
gether in one,” has not been carried into operation, and 
probably never will be. 


Clinical Instruction in Insanity. The history of this 
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subject has received a review at the hands of Dr. Sib- 
bald. He points out some of the difficulties in procuring 
proper clinical advantages in many of our medical schools, 
and quotes the words of Griesinger on the requirements 
which are demanded to carry out in a satisfactory man- 
ner, any truly valuable plan of instruction in hospitals: 
“There must be the greatest facility in making the 
visits, time must especially be economized and every- 
thing must be made as easy of access as possible.” 
The description of the method of instruction em- 
ployed by the celebrated German psychologist is 
of interest to all teachers of clinical medicine. In 
this country the attention was first attracted to the 
subject by the article of Dr. Gray, from which the 
author quotes. The efforts of the Doctor have been 
continued, and the number of schools employing 
instructors in Psychology has been greatly increased. 
The subject has also received attention, in the specialty. 
At the last meeting of the American Association res- 
olutions were passed expressing the unanimous opinion, 
that a Chair of Psychological Medicine should be estab- 
lished in every medical school, and that as satisfactory 
an examination upon the subject, should be demanded as 
upon the other branches taught. (See the October num- 
ber of this Journat. Proceedings of the Association.) 

The [llustrations of the influence of mind upon the 
body are in continuation of an article in a preceding 
number of the Journal. They are divided into two 
classes; the influence of the emotions, in inducing Hy- 
drophobia, Tetanus, and Catalepsy; and the effects of 
the same influence when it causes loss of function, indi- 
cated by muscular paralysis. 

The two articles upon Rib Fracture among the Insane, 
embody all the pathological changes in the bony struc- 
ture which have thus far been noted. It is a subject of 
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great interest to all engaged in the care of the insane. 
In this country the accident is of rare occurrence or has 
failed to attract the attention of observers. The result 
of chemical examinations goes to prove, “ that the ratio 
of organic constituents to earthy matter is much greater, 
while the ratio of lime to phosphoric acid is distinctly 
less, in the ribs of paralytics than in those of healthy 
adults.” “And generally the composition in cases of 
paralysis approaches that observed in cases of osteo- 
malacia,” 

The first article of the April number on General Par- 
alysis, by Dr. Robert Boyd, consists of observations, 
mainly the result of the author’s experience, with this 
disease, during twenty years at the Somerset County 
Asylum. Many of these have been given to the pro- 
fession in the annual reports of that instituion. It con- 
tains a number of post-mortem examinations. The large 
number of cases of this form of disease in females is 
quite noticeable. Out of 924 deaths in the asylum, 
162, or nearly 18 per cent., were from this disease ; and 
the proportion of females to males is as 1 to 4. During 
the twenty years, there have occurred 31 deaths from 
general paralysis among the women. In the Asylum at 
Utica, in the course of twenty-two years, there have 
been 174 deaths from paresis, of which but 9 were 
among the women. 

We give the conclusions to which Dr. Lauder Lind- 
say has arrived in his interesting article on the 
Physiology of Mind in the Lower Animals. “The gen- 
eral results of my own investigations is the conviction 
that certain of the lower animals possess mind of the 
same nature as that of man; that there is no mental at- 
tribute peculiarly or characteristically human; and that 
there is, therefore, no essential mental distinction be- 
tween man and other animals. My creed may be fitly 
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expressed by the following quotation from Huxley, 
(page 109,) viz.: that ‘No absolute structural line of 
demarcation, wider than that between the animals 
which immediately succeed us in the scale, can be 
drawn between the animal world and ourselves; and I 
may add the expression of my belief that the attempt 
to draw a psychical distinction is equally futile, and 
that even the highest faculties of feeling and of intel- 
lect begin to germinate in lower forms of life.’” 

In a foot-note, as a further explanation of his views, 
he adds: 


“T am not to be understood as asserting that there are no men- 
tal differences between other animals and man. The object of the 
present paper, however, has been to indicate the general resem- 
blances, not the spectal differences as between the respective men- 
tal systems of man and the lower animals.” 


The paper is a long one, occupying more than fifty 
pages of the Journal, and is written in the close analy- 
tical style which is so characteristic of the author. 

Dr. James C. Howden reports the post-mortem ap- 
pearances in 235 insane persons; 189 of these presented 
to the unaided vision definite pathological changes. 
The remaining 46 are declared to be perfectly normal. 
As the author excluded microscopic appearances, we 
can not accept the assertion as a fact, that no patho- 
logical lesion existed in these cases, After enumera- 
ting the pathological changes as they affect the different 
textures, he adds: 


“In the present state of our knowledge little can be said of the 
connection between mental phenomena presented by the insane 
during life, and the pathological appearances observed in the brain 
after death.” 

“The structural changes of the nerve cells observable in chronic 
cases of*insanity, or in those complicated with paralytic symptoms, 
are probably due to a continuance of functional derangement of 
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the circulatory or nutritive processes in the brain, which at the 
same time produces the insanity.” 

“Tf mania and melancholia were the result of altered structure, 
they would be incurable ; and we can only suppose that they are 
induced by certain unknown conditions of the distribution of the 
fluids within the cranium, affecting the pressure on certain portions 
of the brain.” 

“Insanity is, perhaps, always the result of this functional dis- 
turbance, for not only is it so in simple insanity, but even in insan- 
ity complicated by distinct pathological conditions, as by tumors, 
extravasations of blood, exudation of serum, formation of false 
membranes, or the changes noticed in general paresis : the mental 
derangement in the first instance is caused by pressure on, or irrita- 
tion of, the gray substance.” 

“Tf insanity does not depend on structural disease of the brain, 
it is the more necessary that we should examine and carefully 
study the condition of all the other organs of the body, and trace 
the connection, if there be any, between their morbid changes and 
the origin, character and termination of the mental alienation.” 


We have long believed that in every case of insanity 
there existed some form of brain lesion, and that this 
could be made to appear if the examination were made 
with sufficient accuracy and exactness. At the asylum 
at Utica, in every instance in which a microscopic ex- 
amination has been made, lesions have been found. 

We find Dr. T. B. Tuke, in an Address before the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
makes this statement: “Six years ago I commenced a 
systematic microscopic examination of the brains of the 
insane, and with this most important result, that in 
every single instance a marked departure from healthy 
structure was observed.” In his experience the corpora 
striata are the portions most frequently found affected, 
and the cerebellum is most unfrequently diseased. 

Dr. Howden has classified and arranged the post- 
mortem appearances after the manner of an index. 

Madness in Animals is the heading of Dr. Lindsay’s 
article in the July number of the Journal. As in the 
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previous article he attempts to show that in its normal 
manifestations, mind is essentially the same in man and 
animals, so in this article he attempts to prove the iden- 
tity of madness in animals, and insanity in man. In 
other words he hopes to be able to prove that “ both in 
its normal and abnormal operations, mind is essentially 
the same in man and other animals.” 

The points he maintains are as follows: 

“The majority of cases of so-called madness in animals 
which are usually attributed to rabies, are really of the 
nature of insanity, strictly comparable with that of man. 
The majority of cases of animal madness, which are not 
assignable to rabies, are of the character of mania as it 
occurs in man.” 

The Doctor gives illustrations of diseases common to 
man and other animals, and of diseases propagable to 
and from man and other animals. The paper shows 
that much research has been devoted to the subject, 
and taken in connection with the previous one, he con- 
cludes that as respects the physiology and pathology of 
mind, “man and the lower animals occupy essentially 
the same platform.” 

We believe, with Dr. Bacon, that the term General 
Paralysis is “bad enough.” It is a much less accurate 
and scientific term than General Paresis, as there is no 
paralysis in any just sense of the term in this disease. 
In regard to recovery, “it seems impossible to talk of 
a patient’s recovering or to share the sanguine views of 
a physician, who thinks he has cured a man by calomel 
baths, because the patient appears well nearly a year 
after.” In a recent report of the Asylum at Utica, Dr. 


Gray comments as follows: 


Since my connection with the institution, 198 cases of paresis 
have been admitted. Of these, no case has recovered, though in a 
number remissions have occurred, in which the mental disturbance 
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seemed entirely to have disappeared. Four years ago, in a paper 
on general paresis communicated to the State Medical Society, I 
reported a case where this remission continued for almost a year. 
A most important question has been, what physical symptoms pre- 
cede the mental disturbance? In the paper alluded to, I made the 
following remarks upon this point: 

“In some cases there is a well-marked stage of stupor and 
drowsiness preceding this excitement, during which the patient 
complains of cephalalgia, of languor, and inaptitude for exertion, 
and of confusion of thought, loss of memory, and uncontrollable 
disposition to sleep. During this stage there is often a vague 
consciousness of illness, though the character or weight of the dis- 
order is not suspected by the patient or his friends, but as soon as 
the stage of exaltation and excitement supervenes, the patient feels 
strong and vigorous, and persists that he never was so well in his life. 

“This state of drowsiness, cephalalgia, and consciousness of in- 
disposition, preceding that of excitement, we have not seen men- 
tioned, yet we have, in personal experience, the most unquestion- 
able evidence that many cases are thus initiated, and we believe 
that the non-recognition of this stage is doubtless because patients 
are not placed under treatment in asylums during its existence, 
and the family or friends, give the history, dating the insanity only 
from the marked symptons of cerebal excitement, the preceding 
history involving this stage, is not obtained. Careful inquiry from 
those intimately associated with patients during the incipient period, 
and, in one instance, the diary of the patient, and in another the 
letters written before insanity was suspected, established this stage.” 

In cases since brought under observation, marked somatic symp- 
toms of paresis have been traced long antecedent to the develop- 
ment of mental disturbance. Some of the cases who died this 
year were of this character. One of these cases with whom I had 
been personally acquainted for some years, had headache, dizziness, 
dullness, and drowsiness, at times, for more than two years before 
admission, and a sense of muscular tremor and weakness. At 
times he felt a sense of weakness and insecurity in walking. He 
consulted me in regard to these symptoms. Several months after- 
wards he complained of mental impairment, of inability to make 
certain arithmetical calculations with which he was perfectly 
familiar. Said “I can not carry a simple line of figures,” and 
complained that the former symptoms were more constant. He 
had the appearance of robust health. A year after that, his 
physician, who was an intimate personal friend, noticed a change 
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in him; that he was less particular in his personal habits, and that 
his memory was defective. He became restless and sleepless at 
times; at others dull, and inclined to smoke and read in bed. A 
few days before admission to the asylum, he suddenly became 
maniacal and violent: attacked physician and others. In office was 
excited in manner, and showed slight hesitancy in pronouncing 
certain words. Muscular tremor could be felt in fingers and hand 
when arm and hand were extended. There was slight vibratory 
movement of the eyeball, also a slight twitching at the angles of 
the mouth. The tongue, when protruded beyond the line of the 
teeth, was suddenly retracted. Lips were highly congested. His 
gait was characteristic—shuffling, irregular and uncertain ; one 
foot was lifted higher than the other, and the heel was dropped 
more heavily. Complained of occasional spasm of the throat, as 
though a hand had suddenly grasped the larynx. Maniacal excite- 
ment continued for a short time only. This was followed by 
marked mental enfeeblement. Paretic seizures supervened, which 
were repeated till paralysis became complete, and the patient help- 
less. In this condition bed sores were developed, and the patient 
demanded great care. He died from paralysis a year after 
admission. 


Upon the subject of Recoveries from Paresis we find 
in the Biennial Retrospect for Medicine and Surgery 
for 1865 and 1866, by the New Sydenham Society, M. 
Bouchut records three cases of general paralysis suc- 
cessfully treated by nitrate of silver. After describing 
quite fully the physical symptoms of the disease in one 
of them he says: “in six weeks there was a great dim- 
inution of all the symptoms; in nine months the cure 
was complete. After a year’s good health the patient 
was suddenly attacked with monomania of an exalted 
type and was sent to the asylum.” Was not this sup- 
posed cure a remission only, such as has been spoken 
of? The improvement claimed in the other cases resem- 
bles more the changes which characterize the disease. 

Notes upon Scarlet Fever in Asylums and a case of 
Cerebro-Spinal Meningitis are valuable and interesting 
contributions to medical literature. It is only by the 
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accumulation of such cases that conclusions can be ar- 
rived at which will add to our knowledge of disease 
and its best mode of treatment. 

In the Psychological Retrospect we look upon the ex- 
tracts regarding the action of Bromide and Cannabis 
Indica from the paper of Dr. Clouston, and on the action 
of Ergot of Rye by Dr. Brown as important contri- 
butions to the Therapeutics of Insanity. In the asylum 
at Utica these drugs have been employed in the cases 
indicated with marked beneficial results. 

The address of Prof. Maudsley, as the President of 
the Association, is upon the subject of Insanity and its 
Treatment. He divides it as follows: The Prevention 
of Insanity. The Treatment of Insanity in Asylums 
and in Private Houses. The Use and Abuse of Seda- 
tives in the Treatment of Insanity. 

The interdiction of marriage among persons liable to 
insanity does not meet with approval for three reasons: 
“Tt is impossible to determine what ancestral influences 
are of so baneful a character as rightly to preclude an 
individual from continuing his species.” “If we did not 
know the ancestral history, there are several varieties 
of the insane neurosis, however caused, which differ 
much in degree, and, therefore, in danger.” “ Who, 
then, can undertake to fix upon a certain point in this 
gradation, and to declare with the authority of science 
that hitherto and no farther it shall be lawful and right 
to procreate children.” The third reason the author 
considers the most weighty. The substance of the ar- 
gument is that genius is to madness near allied. “If the 
one man of genius were produced at the cost of one 
thousand, nay, at the cost of fifty thousand insane per- 
sons, the result might be a sufficient compensation for 
the terrible cost.” After commenting upon the peculiari- 
ties of mental action, of persons with an hereditary pre- 
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disposition to insanity, in the orginality of thought, in 
the ability and energy often displayed, he says: “If 
these speculations be well founded, it is clear that to 
forbid the marriage of a person sprung from an insanely 
disposed family might be to deprive the world of singu- 
lar talent and genius, and so be an irreparable injury to 
the race of man.” 

On the Treatment of Insanity in Asylums and in 
Private Houses Prof. Maudsley, while recognizing the 
advantages of institutions in furnishing the needed 
medical care and general attendance for the treatment 
of the insane, yet claims that where there are the neces- 
sary ineans for securing good attendance and proper 
medical supervision, “my experience leads me to think 
that in comparatively few cases is it absolutely neces- 
sary to send the patients to an asylum.” No one, we 
think, will be inclined to take issue upon that point, 
but, unfortunately, in a comparatively few instances do 
such fortuitous circumstances exist, and for the masses, 
asylums alone afford the means for successful treat- 
ment. He deprecates the use of sedatives to the extent 
they have been recommended, and questions whether 
this “chemical restraint,” as he terms it, or the quieting 
a patient by narcotic medicines “does not diminish his 
excitement at the expense of his mental power.” He, 
however, acknowledges his indebtedness to remedies, 
and gives a case of acute mania “treated with Can- 
nabis Indica and Bromide of Potassium as recommended 
by Dr. Clouston, with the best possible results; he re- 
covered in a week when there was every probability 
that the disease might have lasted for weeks or even 
longer.” In this we should prefer the doctor’s practice 
to his theory. 

Dr. Tuke, has in this number, continued the series of 


articles on the influence of the mind upon the body. 
Vou. XXVIII.—No. IV.—F 
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Many illustrations are given showing that emotions 
may excite ordinary sensations, that they may suspend 
them altogether, or induce excessive or morbid ones. 
These latter are classified under Anzsthesia, Hyper- 
esthesia and Dyszsthesia, Cases of hysteria, the con- 
vulsionnaires of St. Médard, and the ecstasy of the 
religious devotee, are given as examples of muscular and 
sensory anwsthesia. “Sensations of heat and cold are 
notably caused by emotional disturbance.” “ Hunger 
and thirst are sensations, that are materially modified 
by emotional disturbance.” The general facts as stated, 
are recognized as such, and in the paper are skillfully 


and pleasantly illustrated. 

Dr. Boyd, has in this number continued his observa- 
tions on General Paralysis, and the morbid changes of 
the Spinal Cord. The Doctor, very justly remarks, 
that any hope we may have of being able to arrest the 


progress of this disease, or to promote recovery, must 
rest on a just appreciation of its pathology. He quotes 
cases, given in his former communication as proving the 
fact, that by rest and proper treatment, the progress of 
the disease may be checked, even when the symptoms 
had continued for some time. Two of the cases dis- 
charged recovered were re-admitted, one two years, and 
the other thirteen months afterwards. Another case 
now in the asylum, is said to have recovered from the 
paralysis; and in another case, the paralytic symptoms 
were arrested, without mental improvement for six 
years. Such cases, we believe, can be quoted from the 
records of all institutions, where this form of disease 
has occurred to any extent, and where no treatment of 
any kind has been employed. They can not in fairness 
be called cases of improvement, or recovery by the use 
of remedies. 

The article upon Craniology, presents nothing new 
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upon the subject, but is a rearrangement of well known 
facts and observations upon the sizes and appearances of 
the brain, and its bony covering. Its purpose, seems to 
be to attract attention to the subject, and incite further 
study and observation, on the part of those favorably 
situated to continue them. 

Dr. Blandford’s article follows, “observations upon 
the address of Dr. Maudsley.” He commences with the 
statement, “Dr. Maudsley is fond of paradoxes.” He 
then points out several apparent contradictions in the 
address, especially upon the subject of heredity. He 
differs from the distinguished author in his views of the 
propriety of treatment of insane patients in private 
houses. This assertion, that they could to any extent 
be better cared for at home than in institutions, was 
generally disagreed to, by the members of the associa- 
tion. Dr. Blandford, also speaks strongly in favor of 
the use of sedative drugs, in the treatment of the 
disease. In closing, he says of Professor Maudsley’s 
address: “Both those that heard, and those that read 
his address, must feel that some new views upon old 
questions have been put before them, in a way, which 
van not fail to call for their warmest respect, and most 
serious consideration.” 

The reviews of the Journal of Mental Science, 
are usually written in a straight-forward manner, 
evidently with the intent of judging each work by 
a strictly scientific and correct standard. They are 
apparently written without fear or favor to either 
author or publisher, and though the criticisms may 
sometimes seem severe, they are usually just. This 
much, we think, may be fairly said of the review of the 
“Medical Jurisprudence of Insanity, by J. Balfour 
Browne.” It shows, that for comparatively little of the 
work are we indebted to the author’s unaided pen, and 
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that the greater partfof the original matter, is either 
incorrect, or so obscurely stated, as to be with difficulty 
understood; and turns against him most effectually a 
sentiment of his own utterance. “Sometimes, in shabby 
genteel families, a coat which was once worn by the 
father is adapted to the eldest son, and from him it 
passes to a younger brother. So it often is in books, 
and some recent writers upon the Medical Jurisprudence 
of Insanity, have been much indebted to their pre- 
decessors.” The writer of the review adds, “We do 
not know who the writers are to whom Mr. Browne 
alludes, but we know that in this respect, he is a sinner 
above all others, with whom we are aquainted.” The 
number closes with a Psychological Restrospect of 
Ireland, France and Germany; the notes and news of 
the quarter, containing an account of the meeting of the 
Association, and a list of its members. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL. 


REVIEW OF ASYLUM REPORTS FOR 1871. 


1. Ruope Istanp. Report of the Butler Hospital for the In- 
sane: 1871. Dr. Jounn W. Sawyer. 

There were remaining at date of last report 95 pa- 
tients. Admitted since, 99. Total, 194. Discharged 
recovered, 32. Improved, 23. Unimproved, 8. Died, 
17. Total, 80. Remaining under treatment, 114. 

“The number of admissions has been greater than in 
any year of the previous eighteen.” At the commence- 
ment of the year a large number of the indigent insane 
were removed to the “State farm,” an institution pro- 
vided by the State. Some internal improvements have 
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been made, and facilities for the amusement of the pa- 
tients have been increased. The admission of more 
acute cases, and the removal of patients accustomed to 
labor on the farm, has necessitated the employment of a 
greater number of attendants and laborers, and, conse- 
quently, enhanced the cost of weekly support. Dr. 
Keniston, the assistant physician, has resigned his po- 
sition, and engaged in general practice. 


2. New Yorx. Third Annual Report of the Willard Asylum 
Jor the Insane: 1871. Dr. Jonn B. 


There were at date of last report 282 patients. Ad- 
mitted since, 315. Total, 597. Discharged improved, 
9. Unimproved, 9. Died, 52. Total, 70. Remaining 
under treatment, 527. 

Of the deaths ten were from enteric fever. The 
drainage was carried into the Seneca Lake, but owing 
to the low state of water in the lake, the mouth of the 
sewer became exposed, and the gasses were driven into 
the building. The superintendent remarks, “ This com- 
bined with other causes induced an epidemic sickness, 
which, during its prevalence, prostrated 141 persons— 
including residing officers, patients, and attendants.” 
Upon the further extension of the sewer into the 
lake the sickness at once abated. “The promi- 
nent symptoms attending this invasion were vomiting, 
diarrhcea, and depression of the vital powers. There 
was no characteristic eruption of fever or marked 
increase of temperature.” The buildings are not com- 
pleted, and the managers ask for $242,000. In this is 
included $12,000 for fuel, $15,000 toward meeting de- 
ficiency in maintenance of patients. As the managers 
remark, the State supplies “the deficiency between the 
actual cost and the price chargeable to the counties.” 
The report of the Board of State Charities shows the 
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cost of maintenance to be $3.29 per week, which does 
not include board or salaries of officers. 


3. New York. VJirst Annual Report of the Buffalo State 
Asylum: 1872. 


The project for the erection of the Buffalo State 
Asylum was initiated by an act of the Legislature, 
passed on the 23d of March, 1869, which authorized 
the Governor to appoint “five commissioners to select a 
suitable site in the Eighth Judicial District on which to 
erect an Asylum for the Insane.” 

The commissioners recommended the location of the 
Asylum in Buffalo, and on the 23d of April, 1870, the 
act to establish the Buffalo State Asylum passed the 
Legislature and was approved by the Governor. On the 
26th of April the managers, to the number of ten, 
were appointed by the Governor, and approved by 
the Senate. On the 25th of August, 1871, the ground 
plan of the Asylum was adopted. This is given in the re- 
port, with the elevation and general plan of the ground. 
On the 21st of April, 1871, the board decided to com- 
mence the erection of the center or administration build- 
ing and the two easterly sections. The plan adopted is 
known as the linear plan. The various wings are sep- 
arate buildings, connected by corridors. The distinct- 


ive feature consists in having rooms upon one side only 
of the wards. Additional rooms are provided in wings 
running back from the center of each front building. 
Owing to delays in acquiring possession of the land, 
work was not commenced as early as was intended. 
Much labor has been done in laying out and grading 
the grounds, and in excavating and constructing found- 
ations and sewers. A large amount of material has 
been contracted for and much is on the ground. The 
foundation walls of the center building, and two wings 
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and connecting corridors, have been laid. Work will 
be pushed in the spring as rapidly as the appropriations 
made by the Legislature will permit. We hope, here- 
after, to give a full description of the plan and building. 
4. New York. Report of the Bloomingdale Asylum: 1871. 

Dr. D. T. Brown. 

There were at date of last report 165 patients. Ad- 
mitted since, 171. Total, 306. Discharged recovered, 
60. Improved, 30. Not improved, 17. Died, 24. 
Total, 131. Remaining under treatment, 175. 

Dr. Brown has given at the close of the fiftieth year 
since its establishment, a short history of the adminis- 
tration of the Institution. There have been 6,325 pa- 
tients under treatment, of which number 2,767, or 
about 43 per cent. have recovered. 1,460 were dis- 
charged improved, of whom many, probably, recovered 
after their return home. The position of superintend- 
ent has been occupied by five different medical gentle- 
men, beside the present incumbent, Dr. Brown. To Dr. 
McDonald, now dead, and to Dr. Pliny Earle, of North- 
ampton, “is due in very large measure the professional 
prestige which gave the Bloomingdale Asylum, deserved 
eminence among its compeers, and which adhered to it 
long after their retirement.” “The confidence thus in- 
duced among the medical profession has enabled their 
present successor, during the twenty years of his resi- 
dence here, to realize the value of their legacy, for the 
good repute of the Institution has proved a safe barrier 
against the few assaults upon its integrity, prompted 
either by the disordered imaginations of a small num- 
ber of protégés who have appealed to the courts for rem- 
edy of fancied wrongs, or by the less pardonable zeal of 
their attorneys.” For the first thirty years the Asylum 
was aided by legislative appropriations, hut since 
1849 it has been devoted to private patients only. 
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5. New Jersey. Annual Report of the New Jersey State Lu- 
natic Asylum: 1871. Dr. H. A. 

There were at date of last report 648 patients in the 
Asylum. Admitted since, 295. Total, 943. Dis- 
charged recovered, 107. Improved, 63. Unimproved, 
9. Died, 64. Total, 243. Remaining under treatment, 
700. 

The Institution is overcrowded to the extent of 200 
patients, which constitutes a great embarrassment to 
the ease and success of administration. No provision, 
further than the purchase of land, has been made, look- 
ing to the increase of accommodation for the insane of 
the State ; and now the plan of discharging the chronic 
insane must be adopted, to provide for the treatment of 
acute cases. We deplore the fact that New Jersey is 
thus voluntarily entering upon that fatal error which is 
fraught with so much of injustice and wrong to its 
afflicted citizens, and that, too, against the advice and 
strenuous efforts of those best fitted to judge of the 
proper and best method for the care of the insane. 

Dr. Buttolph makes in his report some judicious re- 
marks “on the nature, causes, means of preventing, and 
general principles of treating insanity.” We quote: 

And here I may add, in passing, that the distinction to be made 
by man between insane and criminal conduct is this: The former 
is prompted or caused by a diseased state of the brain, to be es- 
tablished by the circumstances and symptoms of each case sepa- 
rately ; while the latter arises from, or is associated with, a healthy 
but perverted exercise of that organ. The one is partially or 
wholly irresponsible because his moral liberty is abridged or re- 
strained by disease, while the other is responsible to the extent of 
his ability for judging and acting rightly, because thus far free. 

Of course this distinction does not apply to cases of idiocy, 
either intellectual or moral, in which the brain is defective in qual- 
ity or development, or both, though healthy in action. 

A degree of confusion often arises in regard to the nature of 
insanity from the language of statutory or legal definitions, which 
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have been made or interpreted to embrace only or mainly those 
cases of insanity in which the intellectual faculties are especially 
at fault. In this way the whole class of cases of mental disorder 
in which disturbed and deranged feeling is the leading symptom, 
and popularly, though inaccurately, called “ moral insanity,” is 
brought into disrepute, or wholly ignored by courts and juries. 

In estimating the responsibility of an individual whose charac- 
ter and conduct has been changed by disease of the brain, no dis- 
tinction is made by practical observers and writers on account 
of the locality of the disease in that organ, or of the class of fac- 
ulties, whether intellectual or affective are most involved; while 
the daily and hourly experience of men connected with the care of 
the insane show that the moral freedom, and therefore the respons- 
ibility, of individuals is as effectually abridged or suspended 
through disorders of the affective faculties as if the intellect was 
deluded or most deranged. 

The members of the medical profession, in giving evidence in 
such cases should, however, carefully avoid the error of seeming to 
favor the effort of criminals to escape merited punishment through 
the too frequent groundless plea of “moral insanity.” If extenua- 
ting circumstances are often found to exist in favor of criminals, 
which should modify the rigor of the law, let them be used in 
favor of lessening or so modifying the severity of legal penalties 
as to put the exercise of mingled justice and mercy within the dis- 
cretion of the courts. 

6. Prennsytvanta. T'hirty-first Report of the Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital for the Insane: 1871. Dr. Tuomas 8. Kirksripe. 

At date of last report there were in the Hospital 344 
patients. Admitted since, 269. Total, 613. Dis- 
charged recovered, 118. Improved, 58. Unimproved, 
34. Died, 86. Total, 241. Remaining under treat- 
ment, 372. 

Under the head of Provision for the Insane, Dr. 
Kirkbride has met most satisfactorily the objections 
made to modern hospitals for the insane—in the great 
cost of their original construction ; of the heating, ven- 
tilation, bathing, and water closet arrangements, of the 
sewerage, of “the great outlay of bolts and bars,” the 
restraint of the patients, and the absence of association 
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between the sexes. He has also noticed the “family 
system,” which is the substitute proposed by the oppo- 
nents of the present system. We quote: 


There is something very attractive to those who have not given 
this subject much consideration, in the title of the “family” or 
“cottage system,” as distinguished from that of the hospital 
proper. And yet with a complete classification, a well-arranged 
hospital has a separation into families practically about as distinct 
as it would be in detached cottages, and yet retains many advan- 
tages that result from their closer proximity to each other. This 
is especially so in regard to all the modes provided for occupation 
and amusement, and, above all, for supervision. 

It has been proposed to have as many as forty patients in one of 
these families. It might reasonably be objected that this number, 
with the necessary domestics, even in private life, would make a 
family of rather awkward dimensions, and bear little resemblance 
to the ordinary family circle. Even one-half this number would 
be a large family, and the fourth of it, unless composed of persons 
of congenial feelings, might be more than was agreeable, espe- 
cially when removed from the proper kind of supervision. 

The great charm of the real “family” does not come, however, 
from the small number of individuals in it, but from the relations 
of those who compose it,—parents and children, wives and hus- 
bands, and friends, with a community of interests, and not from 
being a collection of strangers, with separate interests and feel- 
ings, each intent on his own gratification. 

This proposed “ family system,” no matter what size is adopted, 
must necessarily be much more like an invalid boarding-house, 
than a family in the proper sense of the word. The great objec- 
tions, however, to the whole arrangement, are, that you take away 
the faculty of supervision,—which is sure to be more or less neg- 
lected, according to the character of those who manage the estab- 
lishment,—responsibility is shifted from officers to subordinates,— 
and these often require as much supervision as the patients them- 
selves—while the risks of accidents of various kinds, especially of 
escapes, personal injury, and of fire, are greatly and unnecessarily 
increased, 

My own experience with cottages and detached buildings, even 
at very short distances, long since led me to the conclusion that 
no building to be occupied by patients should be so far removed 
from the main structure as not to be connected with it by a cov- 
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ered way, well lighted at all times, and comfortably warmed in 
winter. 

I have never been able to discover, in these proposed changes, 
any advantage for the patients, that could at all compensate for 
the positive disadvantages, nor have I been able to learn how there 
was to be from such an arrangement, any diminution of restraint, 
increase of comfort, or economy, either in first cost or subsequent 
management. The first, if attained at all, could be only by dis- 
pensing with what ought not to be dispensed with; the latter, by 
placing the patients under the almost absolute care and control of 
those, who could hardly be regarded as specially fitted for such a 
responsibility. 

Upon the didactic and clinical teaching of insanity, 
he quotes the resolutions of the Association of Super- 
intendents. In regard to clinical instruction, he pro- 
poses having two or three students, resident in each 
ward, acting as companions for the patients, and spend- 
ing their time with them; by a system of rotation in 
the different wards, they would thus become familiar 
with all the forms of mental disorder. “By changing 
from ward to ward, so as to get through the whole in 
six months, there could be given to as many as forty or 
fifty young men in a single year, an amount of practical 
knowledge, that would often be invaluable in private 
practice, and especially to those who might be disposed 
to make a specialty of this branch of the profession.” 
The Doctor thinks an advantage would accrue to the 
institution, from the presence on the ward of these 
young men, whose influence on the patients and attend- 
ants, might be beneficial In regard to the female 
wards, the visits might be made with the medical 
officers, while upon their daily rounds, In this way, a 
large body of young men would be prepared to assume 
the duties of assistant medical officers, and in due time, 
be competent to fill the position of Superintendents. 
This excellent report cioses with a reference to the 
prevalent errors, in regard to insanity. In these re- 
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marks, due acknowledgment is made to the press, for 
its efforts to enlighten the people, while the tendency of 
a portion of it, to mislead the public by sentimental re- 
ports and false statements, is justly deplored. As an 
instance of the ignorance existing upon the subject, the 
fact is given that within the past year, one newspaper 
of Philadelphia, stated in its editorial columns, that no 
cures had ever been reported from an institution, that 
has had more than five thousand cases under its care. 
Notwithstanding the great injustice of such statement, 
the real injury inflicted, falls not upon the officers or 
institution, but upon the patient and the community. 


7. Annual Report of the Western Pennsylvania Hospital : 
1871. Dr. A. Reep. 


At the date of last report, there were in the Hospital 
401 patients. Admitted since, 258. Total, 659. Dis- 
charged recovered, 78. Improved, 48. Unimproved, 25. 
Died, 53. Total, 204. Remaining under treatment, 455. 

Dr. Reed, has devoted the body of his report to 
showing the condition of the pauper insane of the State, 
and the necessity and duty of the State to provide 
accommodations for the large number still unpro- 
vided for. He quotes at some length, from the Report 
of the Board of State Charities, and in doing so, repeats 
the story of abuse and neglect in poor houses, with 
which, alas! we are but too familiar. The duty of 
Pennsylvania is enforced, by comparison with what has 
been done in other States. We trust the efforts of the 
Doctor to arouse the State, through its Legislature, to 
provide fully for all its insane, will be successful. In 
looking over the reports that come to hand for review, 
we are constantly pained to read over and over again, 
from nearly all the States, the demand for increased 
accommodations for the insane. 
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8. Marytanp. Report of the Mount Hope Retreat, and Mount 
Hope Institution: 1871. Dr. H. Sroxzs. 


There were at date of last report, 194 patients in the 
Retreat. Admitted since, 148. Total, 342. Dis- 
charged recovered, 57. Improved, 37. Unimproved, 
12. Died, 23. Total, 129. Remaining under treat- 
ment, 213. 

In the Institution, 156 inebriates have been treated. 
Of these there have been discharged improved, 133. 
Mania a potu cured, 11. Died, 2. Total, 146. Remain- 
ing under treatment, 10. 

During the past year, a new wing has been completed 
and occupied, and facilities for classification largely 
increased. This has been fitted with all the most 
recent improvements, to promote the comfort and care 
) of patients. In his comments upon insanity as a disease 

amenable to treatment, the Doctor presents much en- 
couragement to the friends of patients, and endeavors 
to dispel from their minds the incorrect and erroneous 
ideas, which are so commonly prevalent. He presents 
statistics, showing that in its early stages, the propor- 
tion of cures from insanity, compare favorably with 
| those presented by general hospitals, in any grave or 
serious attack of the other vital organs. In accounting 
for the frequency of the disease, he makes these re- 
marks: 


There never was a period of the world, when the active agencies, 
in the production of brain disease, were exerting so unbounded and 
so destructive a sway over the minds of men as in more modern 
times. In the struggle which is incessantly maintained between 
the vital forces of the brain, and the adverse influences with which 
modern life is crowded, the former are now found to give way with 
a degree of frequency and rapidity that is fearful to contemplate. 
There never was a time when brain power was more rapidly used 
up, in one way or another, in consequence of the great and pro- 
longed activity of the vital movements to which they are subjected, 
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than in the present era. In the struggle for wealth, power, dis- 
tinction, or even for the privilege of living at all, success requires 
continuous attention, intense application, and a strain of all the 
faculties to an extent unexampled in all former times. On the 
farm, in the work shop, in the counting room, in the pulpit, in the 
legal profession, in every department of business, and in every 
channel of human enterprise, the call for cerebral effort, the strain 
upon the mental powers is sharp, urgent, unceasing and untiring. 
This demand must be met, the call must be answered, and what 
wonder then, that so many break down under the high-strung 
tension, and violent agitation thus imposed on the great centers of 


cerebral energy. 


9. Virernta. Report of the Eastern Lunatic Asylum of 
Virginia: 1871. Dr. D. R. Brower. 


There were at date of last report 209 patients in the 
Asylum. Admitted since, 56, Total, 265. Discharged 
recovered, 26. Improved, 2. Unimproved, 2. Died, 
24. Total, 54. Remaining under treatment, 211. 

Two new buildings have been placed under contract, 
and when completed, will furnish accommodations for 65 
patients. The extensions have been made at a cost of 
only $470, per capita. It is claimed, that this is a less 
sum than is expended, for like accommodations in other 
institutions. The Legislature is requested to appro- 
priate $85,000 for further improvements and additions, 
which it is guaranteed, will furnish ample provisions 
for all the lunatics of the State. Thirty thousand 
dollars are asked, to provide for heating and ventilating 
the Asylum. ‘This is said to be the only Asylum in 
the country, which has not abolishell the system of 
heating by stoves, and open fire places, and substituted 
steam or hot water. During the winter, there are in 


operation not less than forty fires. As showing the 
need for repairs and renovating the buildings, the 
Doctor states, that the central building was erected in 
1772, and the wings were added from time to time, the 
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last one in 1839. “They were built, when the old idea 
of treating lunatics, even worse than criminals prevailed, 
and the architects succeeded, in impressing forcibly upon 
these buildings, the prevailing ideas.” In view of these 
facts, a strong argument is indeed presented for an 
appropriation for their improvement. 


10. Vireinta. Biennial Report of the Western Lunatic Asylum, 
Virginia: 1871. Dr. Francis T, 


There were at date of last report 324 patients in 
the Asylum. Admitted since, 117. Total, 441. Dis- 
charged recovered, 58. Improved, 13. Unimproved, 
8. Eloped,1. Died, 24. Total, 99. Remaining un- 
der treatment, 342. 

Dr. Stribling enters upon the thirty-fifth year of 
his management of this Institution; a period of service 
seldom attained by any public officer. 

In this report a statement is given, in tabular form, of 
the cost, and administration of the Institution from its 
origin, in 1825. The plan originally furnished accom- 
modations for thirty-two patients, and on the 24th of 
July, 1828, the first patients were admitted. 


11. Arapama. Fleventh Annual Report of the Alabama Insane 
Hospital: 1871. Dr. P. Bryce. 


There were in the Hospital at date of last report, 
222 patients. Admitted since, 139. Total, 361. Dis- 
charged recovered, 33. Improved, 9. Unimproved, 5. 
Died, 26. Total, 73. Remaining under treatment, 288. 

Some improvements and repairs are reported. A 
new wash-house and stable have been built; much 
painting and repairing have been done to the wards. 
The same demands for additional accommodations as 
we have noted in other States, exists in Alabama. 
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MississipPI. Annual Report of the Mississippi State Iuna- 
tie Asylum: 1871. Dr. Witt1am M, Compron. 

There were in the Asylum at date of last report 160 
patients. Admitted since, 82. Total, 242. Dis- 
charged recovered, 23. Improved, 4. Unimproved, 3. 
Transferred, 35. Eloped,2. Died, 13. Total, 80. Re- 
maining under treatment, 162. 

Dr. Compton shows himself enthusiastically devoted 
to his work. In the report before us, while expressing 
much gratification at the prospect of soon being able to 
occupy two new wings for hospital purposes, he also 
lays before the Legislature another earnest appeal for 
further aid. Nor does he neglect the cause of the col- 
ored insane, for whom he pleads for separate provision. 
He comments upon the law regarding the criminal in- 
sane of the State which confines them under sentence, 
in the asylum, for ten years, and deprives them of the 
’ This should be re- 


right of the writ of “habeas corpus.’ 
pealed, and the power of discharging patients placed, 
as in other States, in the hands of the Court, upon the 
oath of the Superintendent, that the patient has recov- 
ered from his insanity, and that it is safe to discharge 


him. 

Much space is devoted to the questions, Are inebri- 
ates insane? and, What shall be done for them? In 
this connection he quotes “zn extenso” from Dr. Bryce’s 
report of 1870, and reaches substantially the same con- 
clusion, that the ¢ndividual suffering from inebriety 
should be restrained. 

By the action of the last Legislature the Institution 
was made free to all the citizens of the State. This was 
by advice of the Superintendent, from an inability to 
separate the paying from the non-paying class of pa- 
tients. Dr. Compton closes his report with an “in me- 
moriam” of Dr. A. B. Cabaniss, formerly the Superin- 


, 
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tendent of the Asylum. He died on the 21st of No- 
vember, 1871, at the age of 63 years. 
13. Kentucky. Report of the Western Lunatic Asylum: 1871. 

Dr. James Ropman. 

Remaining at date of last report, 325. Admitted 
since, 59. Total, 384. Discharged recovered, 30. Im- 
proved, 8. Unimproved, 9, Eloped, 1. Died, 22, To- 
tal, 67. Remaining under treatment, 321. 

The report is almost exclusively occupied in present- 
ing the arguments for the further extension of this In- 
stitution, and the erection of a third State Asylum in 
Kentucky. There are now on file about 200 applica- 
tions for admission to the two institutions of this State, 
both of which are already overcrowded. There are at 
least 550 insane in the State for whom there are no ac. 
commodations. 

14. Onto. Seventeenth Annual Report of the Northern Ohio 

Lunatic Asylum: 1871. Dr. J. M. Lewss. 

Remaining at date of last report, 330. Admitted 
since, 171. Total, 502. Discharged recovered, 82. Im- 
proved, 64. Unimproved, 16. Died, 19. Total, 183. 
temaining under treatment, 319. 

From the Managers’ report we learn that two new 
wings are in process of erection. When completed they 
will raise the capacity from 300 to 500 patients. 
Great changes are being made in the heating appara- 
tus, and in the general service rooms of the house— 
in the kitchen, laundry, wash-house, &c. Many re- 
pairs have been made upon the wards, and much 
has been done toward improving the general appear- 
ance of the Institution. Much remains to be done, to 
provide for which, and meet deficiencies, an appro- 
priation is called for. The affairs of the Asylum have 
heen in their opinion economically and ably adminis- 


tered. 
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15. Onto. Seventeenth Annual Report of the Southern Ohio 
Lunatic Asylum: 1871. Dr. Richarp Gunpry. 

Remaining at date of last report, 514. Admitted 
since, 288. Total, 802. Discharged recovered, 162. 
Improved, 31. Unimproved, 21. Transferred to Gov- 
ernment Hospital, 5. Died, 31. Total, 250. Remain- 
ing under treatment, 552. 

This Institution, with a capacity for 450, has now in 
its wards 550 patients. This necessitates a crowding to- 
gether which is at the same time inconvenient, un- 
healthy and dangerous. In July last, the Institution 
suffered from the storm which passed over Dayton. It 
destroyed a large part of the roof of the center build- 
ings and the orginal wings. The roof was carried over 
the building nearly two hundred feet, and in its descent 
crushed in the roof of the rear building. Four female 
patients were buried in the ruins, but not seriously in- 
jured. The damage thus inflicted has been repaired. 
In his comment upon the tables of the form of in- 
sanity of those recovered, Dr. Gundry remarks, “ Mania 
and Melancholia are the leading types of insanity when 
classifying according to the presence of exaltation or 
depression. In no other sense can they be considered 
as distinct forms of insanity.” In regard to recoveries 
from either form there is a slight balance in favor of 
Melancholia, the percentage being in Mania 51.30, and 
in Melancholia 56.41. 

16. Wusconstx. Twelfth Annual Report of the Wisconsin State 
Hospital for the Insane: 1871. Dr. A. 8. McDmu. 
Remaining at the date of last report, 860, Admit- 

ted since, 164. Total, 524. Discharged recovered, 54. 

Improved, 52. Unimproved, 34. Died, 29. Total, 

169. Remaining under treatment, 355. 

Dr. McDill presents in his report some very interest- 
ing remarks upon the different modes of provision for 


i 
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the insane, especially upon the Colony and Cottage sys- 
tems. They consist largely of extracts from the papers 
of Drs. Earle, Tuke and Robertson, all of which have 
have been given in the columns of this Journat. They 
are pertinent to the question, which is now before the 
people of the State, as to how best to provide for its 
own insane. Weneed not add that the Doctor’s testi- 
mony is strongly in favor of the erection of institutions 
like the present State Hospital for all those still un- 
provided for. 


17. Minnesota. Fifth Annua! Report of the Minnesota Hos 
pital for Insane: 1871. Dr. C. K. Barrett. 


Remaining at date of last report, 206. Admitted 
since, 139. Total, 345. Discharged recovered, 43. 
Improved, 33. Unimproved, 4. Died, 21. Total, 101. 
Remaining under treatment, 244. 

During the year, work has been continued upon the 
permanent hospital building, one section and a return 
wing have been built upon the south side. These are 
still to be plastered and finished for occupancy. <A cor- 
responding portion of the building is completed, and 
has been occupied for a year or more by the men pa- 
tients. The women are still treated in the original and 
temporary structures, which are a mile from the new 
location. The center building is much needed; and 
till this is erected the ease and efficiency of adminstra- 
tion must be seriously embarrassed. We present some 
of the Doctor’s remarks upon the necessity of procur- 
ing sleep in order to promote health and mental vigor: 

Sufficient sleep must be obtained or the whole body suffers and 
the mental faculties soon fail. It is not surprising that this pro- 
vision of the vital economy should be abused, as it can be post- 
poned, taken at irregular intervals, and reduced to a minimum, as 
to time, at will; but it can not be interfered with, habitually, with- 
out danger to the brain. All persons do not require the same 
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amount of sleep. There are some remarkable instances on record 
of individuals who seemed to need but a very short time for rest; 
but as arule, the men distinguished for mental power and their 
efforts have been good sleepers. Daniel Webster, who for his 
ability and acquirements received the title of “ God-like;” and of 
whom through a long life, so much was expected and required, said, 
“he had a great capacity for sleep.” The same fact is true of others 
conspicuous in history. But sleep will not always come at will. 
This is especially the case after prolonged and close mental appli- 
cation up to the time for retiring ; and there should be an interval 
of rest, to allow the congested vessels of the brain to assume their 
natural condition, before the usual hour for repose. It is a great 
delusion that light suppers, or empty stomachs are conducive to 
sleep. The drowsy god is never caught by starvation. All 
healthy animals fill their stomachs and then go quietly to sound 
and natural sleep. The opposite course, after the period of child- 
hood, with human beings, has filled the world with restless dream- 
ers and miserable dyspeptics. 
“Spare the evening meal 
And sweet shall be thy sleep,” 

sounds well as poetry; but as a maxim of truth it is not worthy 
the acute reasoning of the philosophic author. 


18. Kansas. Seventh Annual Report of the Asylum for the 
Insane: 1871. Dr. C. O. Gause, 


Remaining at date of last report 41. Admitted 
since, 64. Total, 105. Discharged recovered, 17. Im- 
proved, 5. Eloped, 1. Not insane, 2. Died, 7. 
Total, 32. Remaining under treatment, 73. 

A new building has been completed and is now 
occupied. Still further accommodations are urgently 
required to prevent the State from being burdened with 
a large amount of chronic insanity, under which so 
many of the older States are now laboring. 

In this report, Dr. Gause tenders his resignation. 
He has been connected with the Institution from its 
foundation, in 1866, and retires with the pleasing 
knowledge that in all his labors he has enjoyed the 
confidence of the trustees and the people. Dr. C. P. 
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Lee succeeds to the Superintendency. We welcome 
him to the specialty, and express a wish for his success 
and the prosperity of the Institution. 


19. Micnigan. Report of the Michigan Asylum for the Insane: 

1871. Dr. E. H. Van Deusen. 

Remaining at date of last report, 305. Admitted 
since, 75. Total, 380. Discharged recovered, 28. Im- 
proved, 13. Unimproved, 22. Died, 17. Total, 80. 
Remaining under treatment, 300. 

An extension to the Institution which will double its 
capacity is now in progress of construction ‘This is 
located some forty rods from the present structure, and 
is intended to receive the men patients. This effects : 
complete separation of the sexes, which by some, is con- 
sidered preferable to the usual plan. 

The Pennsylvania Hospital under the charge of Dr. 
Kirkbride, is the only one in which this separation has 
been carried out. Of its advantages the Doctor speaks 
as follows: 

What I have said on several other occassions, in regard to the 
advantages of treating men and women in different buildings, is 
only confirmed by additional experience; and now after more than 
eleven years’ careful observation of the practical working of the 
plan, I am inclined to recommend, to all those about establishing 
new institutions, to carefully consider the different aspect of this 
question before fairly entering upon their work. 


20. Cauirornia. Nineteenth Annual Report of the Insane 
Asylum of the State of California: 1871. Dr. G. A. Saurr.err. 
Remaining at date of last report 1,047. Admitted 

since, 523. Total, 1,570. Discharged recovered, 245. Im- 

proved, 24. Unimproved, 12. Eloped, 23. Died, 176. 

Remaining under treatment, 1,090. 

The ratio of recoveries to admissions is about 47 per 
cent., a showing which is highly creditable, in view of 
the many embarrassments and inconveniences, under 
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which the asylum of California, is now laboring, from 
the overcrowding to which it is subject. “The rooms 
are not only full, but crowded, and in addition, two 
hundred and twenty-seven are sleeping on beds 
nightly prepared for their use on the halls.” As the 
chronic insane are not discharged from the State 
Asylum, to make room for the recent cases, there is a 
larger accumulation of this class, so large, that the idea 
of providing for them in cheap detached wards, has been 
abandoned. The only recourse left, is the erection of 
new asylums so located, in reference to the centers of 
population and ease of access, as shall best meet the re- 
quirement of the State; and here, one suggestion of the 
Doctor’s seems appropriate: “In making garments for 
the young, some allowance should be made for growth. 
In the construction, for a youthful State, of public build- 
ings, to meet demands which are certain to increase 
with its population, it will be well to imitate this 
maternal forethought and prudence.” We believe, from 
what the State has already done, that buildings will 
soon be erected with accommodations, somewhat com- 
mensurate with the present and future wants of its 
insane. 

Of the admissions for the year as regards nativity, 
31 of the States and Territories of the United States, 
and 31 foreign countries, were represented. 

21. Fifty-fourth Annual Report of the McLean Asylum for 
the Insane: 1872. Dr. Grorce F. Jetty. 

There were in the Asylum at date of last report 178 
patients. Admitted since, 75. Total, 253. Discharged 
recovered, 21. Improved, 31. Died, 13. Unimproved, 
2. Total, 67. Remaining under treatment, 172. The 
report leaves 14 unaccounted for. 

During the year, there have been several changes in 
the officers of the Institution : 
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The year which has just passed has been marked by many im- 
portant changes. In the early Spring our beloved and respected 
Superintendent, Dr. Tyler, felt obliged, by the state of his health, 
to resign his position, and to seek the rest, which he so much 
needed, in Europe. His resignation was deeply regretted by both 
officers and patients, all of whom had learned to consider him their 
warm and true friend. It has given us great pleasuse to see him 
return with recuperated strength, and to know that he is near by 
to help us with his kind advice and friendly support. 

The Institution continued under the charge of Dr. Whittemore, 
till the Ist of July, when he, too, felt compelled, by failing health, 
to tender his resignation, and to follow Dr Tyler to Europe. His 
departure made another void, in the circle of our asylum life, and 
while we bade him “God speed,” we could but miss his pleasant 
words, his ever ready sympathy and his untiring zeal. 

On the first of July, Dr. Isaac Ray, of Philadelphia, assumed 
the duties of Superintendent, which he continued to exercise till 
the Ist of October, when the pressure of other engagements 
obliged him to return to Philadelphia. During the short time he 
was with us, he made many friends. 

On the 13th of October, Dr. George F. Jelly, was elected Super- 
intendent. 

On the 13th of November, Dr. Orville F. Rogers, who, for two 
years had occupied the position of Second Assistant Physician, in 
the “Retreat for Insane,” at Hartford, was appointed First 
Assistant Physician. 

22, Lovistana. Annual Report of the Insane Asylum of Lowis- 
tana: 1871. Dr. L, A. Buresss. 

There were in the Asylum at date of last report, 163 
patients. Admitted since, 31. Total, 194, Discharged 
recovered, 11. Died, 15. Total, 26. Remaining under 
treatment, 168. 

We are pleased to hear once more from Louisiana, as 
we have not seen a report from that Institution for 
many years. It seems from the Doctor's report, that the 
buildings are sadly out of repair, that the classification 
is very limited, that the facilities for heating, ventila- 
tion, bathing, and washing, are entirely inadequate for 


the demands of the Institution. The cases at present 
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in the Asylum are all of the chronic class; there being 
no vacancies for the reception of new patients. The 
last Legislature made an appropriation of $120,000 for 
the erection of two additional wings. The State war- 
rants were so much reduced in value, that only $60,000 
could be realized upon them; hence the work has been 
postponed. We hope the Institution may receive such 
aid as its pressing wants demand. 


23. Towa. Second Biennial Report of the Commissioners of the 

Lowa Hospital for the Insane at Independence: 1871. 

The Commissioners in their report for 1869 gave an 
account of their selection of a site, with the prescribed 
quantity of land for the Hospital, of the plans, draw- 
ings, specifications and contract for the construction of 
one longitudinal and two transverse sections of the 
north wing, and of the progress of the work. The por- 
tions of the building mentioned are now nearly com- 
pleted and ready for occupancy. 

Two other sections, one longitudinal, and one transverse of the 
same wing, are covered and inclosed. Of the remaining section of 
this wing, a longitudinal one, the foundation and basement walls 
are constructed and ready for the joists for the floor of the first 
story : the engine house and rear center building are enclosed and 
covered: the foundation for the chimney is laid and the construc- 
tion of it above the foundation begun and the air ducts are nearly 
finished. In order to fit the north wing for the reception of pa- 
tients it will be indispensable to finish the parts of the building now 
in process of construction, to construct the main center building, 
to put in the heating and ventilating apparatus, and the water 
works, and to supply the necessary furniture. 

For accomplishing this work it is estimated that 
$221,108 will be required. The Commissioners elected 
to build of stone. The foundations have been laid of 
granite boulders, “prairie granite,” and the  super- 
structure is built of magnesian limestone. A legisla- 
tive committee reports that “the work appears to be 
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well done and honestly; it is substantial, plain and 

durable.” The Hospital when completed will accom- 

modate four hundred and forty patients. 

24. Sourn Carouina. Report of the Inmatic Asylum of the State 
of South Carolina: 1871. Dr. J. F. Ensor. 

There were in the Asylum at date of last report, 245 
patients. Admitted since, 125. Total, 370. Dis- 
charged recovered, 30. Improved, 10. Unimproved, 3. 
Died, 32. Total, 75. Remaining under treatment, 295. 

At the close of the war there were but five colored 
patients in the house. There are now seventy-five; 
and in view of the large colored population of the State 
a greater increase is to be anticipated. The “house 
is crowded far beyond what prudence would ap- 
prove.” The parlors and sitting rooms are nearly all 
used for sleeping apartments, and a number of pa- 
tients sleep on mattresses spread on the floors of the 
halls and corridors. A number of improvements are 
recorded. Nearly the whole Institution has been re- 
furnished ; the corridors, parlors, and many of the rooms 
have been carpeted; water has been introduced into 
each ward of the old asylum building, and bath 
rooms fitted up,—and the building is now for the 
first time supplied with the means of heating. For fifty 
years, or since its establishment in 1822, no provision 
has till now been made for warming it. “The inmates 
must have suffered from cold during the winter season; 
I know they did last winter, despite every effort to 
make them comfortable.” Furnaces were introduced, 
and are deemed a “splendid success.” The asylum has 
less than twenty acres of tillable land; there is no 
orchard, no vineyard, and but little opportunity to 
afford patients the much needed out of door occupation. 
The Institution is located within the city limits, and 
land can not be purchased for any reasonable price. The 
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location is unhealthy, and subjects the patients to ma- 
larial influences. Under all the circumstances, the Doc- 
tor recommends the erection of a new institution in 
some more favorable place. 

He also recommends the exclusion of private pa- 
tients from the benefits of the Institution, because they 
can not be cared for with the public patients. We 
noted that this same difficulty exists in Mississippi, and 
in that State has been met by making the whole ex- 
pense of the asylum a public tax. Even this we think 
preferable to the establishment of separate institutions. 

The financial condition of the institution is a deplo- 
rable one. We quote: 

Our indebtedness at date of this report is $32,096; we have not 
a dollar in the treasury, nor have we had for the last four mouths. 
It is no figure of rhetoric to say that from the beginning of the 
year to its close, the existence of the Institution has been but one 
severe, protracted struggle. In our present financial condition, 
nothing is left but to withhold from our patients the necessaries of 
life, to turn them loose upon society, or to support them from pri- 
vate resources. 

We join with Dr. Ensor in the hope that the Legisla- 
ture will make an appropriation creditable to the State 
and commensurate with the needs of those dependent 
upon its charity. 


FOREIGN REPORTS. 

Fourteenth Annual Report of the Provincial Hospital for the In- 
sane, Halifax, Nova Scotia: 1871. Dr. James R. DeEWotr. 
There were in the Hospital at date of last report, 

260 patients. Admitted since, 66. Total, 326. Dis- 

charged, 74. Remaining under treatment, 252. The 

recoveries have been 41 in number or 62 per cent. on 
the admissions, 

This Asylum is conducted entirely on the English 
system of non-restraint, which Dr. DeWolf says has 
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been in operation for some years and with the best re- 
sults. The small number of acute cases admitted in 
this Institution would render this much more easy of ap- 
plication than in institutions receiving several hun- 
dreds of patients during the year, many of whom are 
acutely maniacal. The Doctor reports that the accom- 
modations for patients so urgently asked for in former 
years, are about to be provided at an early date, by the 
completion of the Hospital. Extensive repairs are 
needed in the parts of the building first erected, and 
additional aids to ventilation are much to be desired. 
The statistical matter is full, and embraces the whole 
period from the origin of the Institution. 


Fifteenth Annual Report of the United Lunatic Asylum for the 
County and Borough of Nottingham: 1870. W. PHILLmMorEe 
Srerr, M. B. 


First Annual Report of the Down District Asylum: 1870. G. 

Sr. G, Tyner, Superintendent. 

In both of the above named, as in many of the 
foreign reports, the dietary table is a marked feature. 
The little variety and the constant repetition at each 
meal of the day, which characterizes them, would 
make them unpopular and impracticable of adoption 
in this country, either in our State or county institu- 
tions. We append the dietary of the County Down 
Asylum. 


Orpinary.— Breakfast: 1 quart Stirabout, ? pint New Milk. 
Dinner: 1 quart Broth made with vegetables, peas, and barley ; 4 
Ib, Bread, or 3 Ibs. Potatoes. Supper: 4 lb. Bread, 3? pint New 
Milk. 

Extra.— Breakfast: 1 pint Tea, buttered Bread, boiled Meat, 
Chop, &c. Dinner: Rice, Beef Tea, Steak, &c. Supper: Tea 
and Buttered Bread. 

Hosrrrat Dret.—Wine, Whiskey, &c.; Sago, Arrow Root, 
Beef Tea, Eggs, Chop Steak, XX Porter. 
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Thirteenth Annual Report of the Sussex County Lunatic Asy- 
lum, Hayward’s Heath: 1871. Dr. 8. W. D. WiitaMs. 
There is a new feature in this report, from the con- 

tinuance of which we shall look for important results. 

This is an appendix containing the clinical notes for 

the year, by the Medical Officers. It contains the 

following articles: 
The Physostigma Venenosum, (Calibar Bean,) in 

Epilepsy, and the Progressive Paralysis of the Insane. 
Notes on the Bromide of Potassium, and Ergot of 

Rye in Insanity, and Nitrite of Amyl in Epileptic 
Convulsions. Influence of Sedatives on the Weight of 
the Body. The nutritive power of Australian preserved 
meat. Vaccination. The post-mortem examinations of 
the year. Medical and Therapeutical Memoranda. Sur- 
gical Memoranda. The effects of Meteorological facts 
on Insanity. 


Several of these papers have been already presented 
to the public, through the columns of the medical 
journals. We trust the practice may be followed by 
other observers in the various institutions, and given 
to the profession. 


Fifty-Third Report of the County Lunatic Asylum, Stafford: 
1871. Dr. Marx Nosie Bowen. 


Twenty-first Annual Report of the 
Devizes: 1871. Dr. Joun Tuurman. 


Wilts County Asylum, 


REPORTS OF BOARDS OF STATE CHARITIES, &c. 

Fourth Annual Report of the Board of State Commissioners of 
Public Charities of the State of New York, to which is ap- 
pended the report of the Secretary of the Board: 1870. 

The report of the Board is short and occupied almost 
exclusively with an explanation of the tables furnished 
in the Secretary’s report. These tables are forty-five in 
number and embrace a wide field of inquiry. They in- 
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clude the names and management of all the institutions 
receiving State aid, the movements of the population, 
the amounts received and expended, the values of all real 
and personal property and how invested, the indebted- 
ness, value of labor and farm products, &. Also 
many of the same facts in regard to the county houses, 
In the body of the Secretary’s report mention is made 
of all the institutions, both State and local, inspected 
during the year, and many facts stated regarding them, 
mostly condensed from the various reports. All are classi- 
fied under the three heads of State Charities, Local Char- 
ities, Incorporated Charities. Those of the former class 
are ten in number, and are divided as follows: Institu- 
tions for the Insane, Blind, Deaf and Dumb, Idiots, Ine- 
briates, and for the Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents. 
The number of these Institutions, and the manner in 
which they are supported, make a record which does 


honor to the liberality and humanity of the people of 
the State. We annex the conclusion of the report, in 
which is briefly stated the recommendations of the 
Board. 


A review of the condition of our public charities during the past 
year affords gratifying evidence of the fact that the people of the 
State of New York are meeting every emergency calling for State 
aid in a judicious and earnest way. Gradually, as our older State 
Institutions work themselves free from debt, less demand will be 
made by them for general yearly appropriations, and in this way it 
can readily be seen that the diminished necessity for State aid in 
one direction will enable us to found new institutions without 
sensibly increasing the burdens of taxation. The great value of 
the real estate owned by the institutions will enable them to dis- 
pose of superfluous portions at an advance upon their orginal cost, 
which will go far toward discharging existing encumbrances. By 
referring to the foregoing tables, the value of this portion of the 
public domain will show it to have been a profitable investment at 
the outset. Under this aspect of the problem we believe it to be 
wise in all cases where a new institution is founded by the State 
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to secure a larger amount of contiguous land than present necessi- 
ties require, knowing that the very presence of such an institution 
will enhance the value of real estate about it, and thus in time go 
far toward re-imbursing the State. 

We also desire to call attention to the expediency of restricting 
rather than encouraging lavishness in style of public buildings, as 
being in nowise necessary for the comfort of inmates and a useless 
expenditure of the public moneys. The spirit of imitation and 
rivalry between localities in this particular is a dangerous one to 
tolerate. Let it be kept always within the bounds of legitimate 
necessity. 

We believe also that it is time the State extended some supervision 
over all charitable institutions, whether receiving State aid or not, 
and private lunatic asylums ; and we renew the request contained 
in our last.report, that the right of visitation be given to this 
Board for that purpose. 


tirst Annual Report of the State Board of Charities and Re- 

form, of the State of Wisconsin: 1871. 

The report before us, although the Board had been 
in operation only some eight months, comprises 335 
pages of closely-printed matter. It has been arranged 
under the following heads: Powers and Duties of 
the Board, Statistics, Poor Houses, Jail, State Chari- 
table and Correctional Institutions; Soldiers’ Orphans, 
Industrial School for Girls, Conclusion and Recommend- 
ations. Many of the facts and statistics given in the 
report were made for a comparison between the differ- 
ent institutions, and will be omitted in subsequent re- 
ports. The condition of the poor houses and jails does 
not differ essentially from that of other States, and 
justly calls forth the criticisms of the Board. The State 
Institutions are found to be as a rule well-conducted 
and receive their commendation. We learn tlie par- 
ticulars in regard to the Northern Hospital for the 
Insane. The wings of the -Institution are under con- 
tract to be enclosed by the first of December, 1871. A 
strong desire exists that the Hospital should be com- 
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pleted at the earliest day possible. Sharing in this 
view the Board recommend an appropriation to com- 
plete the center building. We fail to find any recom- 
mendation, as to what should be the policy of the 
State in regard to the treatment of the insane who 
are still unprovided for. They, however, quote in 
full, the resolutions passed by the Association of Med- 
ical Superintendents of American Institutions for the 
Insane, in favor of the multiplication of asylums like 
those at present existing for the treatment of all, with- 
out regard to the chronicity of the disease. 

Proceedings of the Second Meeting of the American Association 

Jor the Cure of Inebriates: 1871. 

The report of the Association is a volume of 100 
pages. It contains several interesting essays from the 
superintendents and trustees of the various institutions 
for the treatment of inebriety. 

There were the representatives of six institutions 
present at the meeting. This subject of provision for 
the inebriate is attracting considerable attention abroad. 
A request was made to the Association to send a dele- 
gation of two members to England during the present 
month, for the purpose of conferring with the com- 
mittee of Parliament on the subject of establishing in- 
stitutions for the cure of inebriates in Great Britain. 
In accordance with this request Dr. Joseph Parrish, of 
Pennsylvania, and Dr. D. G. Dodge, of the New York 
State Inebriate Asylum were appointed. We hope much 
good may result from such an interchange of sentiment. 
The paper of Dr. William C. Wey, of Elmira, late 
President of the New York State Medical Society, upon 
the subject of “ Inebriety by Inheritance,” is especially 
worthy of note. We quote some of his remarks in ex- 
planation of the freedom from inebriety which exists in 
some families: 
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It is well known that in a searching review of the history of 
certain families, from a fixed starting point, through lineal and 
collateral branches, no evidence of inebriety can be found. Im- 
munity from this evil, like vitality in the genealogical tree, spreads 
and extends from the roots through the trunk and branches to the 
terminal leaves. Men and women who represent this family, or 
more properly speaking this idiosyncrasy, will under all conditions 
and circumstances of bodily pain, mental suffering, pecuniary loss, 
affliction and disaster, preserve themselves from the consequences 
of inebriety. It is not through power of will, resolution, superior 
wisdom, foresight, caution or merit, that this exemption is mani- 
fested. Such persons could not become drunkards if they were so 
disposed. A certain moral and physical predestination, if I may 
thus use the word, insures and protects them from the hazards of 
inebriety. No particular grace or excellence attaches to them for 
avoiding or escaping the consequences of alcoholic indulgence, 
although grace and excellence may often be assumed as the instru- 
mentalities by which they are spared the evils into which others 
appear so easily and without let or hindrance to fall. 


Insanity and Insane Asylums, Report of Dr. E. T. Wix1ys, 
Commissioner in Lunacy for the State of California, made to 
his Eecellency H. H. Hatcur, Governor: December, 1871. 
The State Asylum of California has for years been 

overcrowded with patients. Temporary structures have 

been erected and extended to the limits of safety and 
propriety, and still the number of the insane and the 
applications for admission were constantly accumula- 
ting. This demand for increased accommodations at 
length became imperative. The Legislature aroused 
to the importance of the subject, and the necessity of 
action, with a wise forethought and liberality that does 
credit to the State, established this commission. Under 
the act the Governor appointed Dr. E. T. Wilkins a com- 
missioner to visit the principal insane asylums of the 

United States and Europe, to collect and compile all 

accessible and reliable information as to their manage- 

ment, the different modes of treatment and the statis- 

tics of insanity. He was further directed to make a 
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written report to the Governor. This report is a 
volume of 345 printed pages. In the performance of 
his duties Dr. Wilkins visited 149 insane asylums in 
complete working order. Of these 45 were in the 
United States, 24 in England, 15 in Italy, 13 in France, 
11 in the German States, 10 in Scotland, 8 in Belgium, 
7 in Austria, 7 in Ireland, 3 in Bavaria, 3 in Holland, 2 
in Switzerland, and 1 in Canada. The statistics he has 
presented are numerous and extensive, and relate to the 
movements of the populations of asylums, the ratio of 
the insane, cost of maintenance, of accommodations, 
general results, &c. He has treated of insanity as it 
exists in the different countries visited, its causes, its 
apparent increase, its treatment, its curability, and 
other points of interest. Of asylums he speaks of 
their location, size, sites, construction, requirements, 
&e. In his labors Dr. Wilkins has had as a precedent 
the able and exhaustive report of Dr. Norton Manning, 
who was appointed by the government of New South 
Wales, in 1867, to make a similar investigation. To 
the conclusions of Dr. Manning, Dr. Wilkins takes few 
exceptions, and these are all in favor of the manage- 
ment of asylums in this country. From the deductions 
of Dr. Wilkins upon the subject of separation of the 
insane we quote: 

This is a question that has excited some attention in all coun. 
tries. And though it has been practically decided as unwise and 
improper by the Association of Medical Superintendents of 
American Institutions for the Insane, and most of the bodies of a 
similar character in other countries, still it finds individual advo- 
cates in some of them. In Italy it is by no means uncommon, 
while in Austria and some of the German States it is rather the 
rule than the exception. It was one of the subjects to which we 
directed especial attention in our inquiries, and the opinions of 
every Superiniendent with whom we met during our investigations 
was solicited. About one-fourth of those in Italy, one-half in Aus- 
tria, Moravia, Bohemia, Saxony, and a few other of the German 
Vou. XXVIII.—No. IV.—H 
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States, perhaps a tenth in other continental countries, and one in 
twenty of those in Great Britain and the United States, were in 
favor of separation, while all the rest were opposed to the prin- 
ciple and the practice. Economy seemed to be the leading argu- 
ment of those who favored its adoption, though a few placed it 
upon higher grounds, and contended that while the chronic and in- 
curable cases were quite as well cared for, and could be better em- 
ployed, and allowed more liberties than in a curative establishment, 
that their removal increased the chances of recovery in the more 
recent cases; while another class seemed to favor the erection of 
diferent buildings for the two classes in proximity to each other, 
and under the same administration, in order that transfers might 
be made from the one to the other, as might in the judgment of 
the Superintendent be deemed expedient. 

On the other hand, it is contended that all such institutions are 
more liable to degenerate into negligence, inattention, and decay; 
tat they are cruel to the patients who are thus told of their hope- 
less condition and must therefore spend the rest of their days 
within asylum walls; that instead of being a disadvantage to the 
more recent and curable cases, the reverse of this is actually the 
case; that by their habits of obedience and order, others submit- 
ted more readily and cheerfully to the rules and requirements of 
the institution; and that by their example and willingness to labor 
and to take part in other occupations and amusements, the acute 
cises more readily joined in these necessary and healthful pursuits ; 
with many other arguments familiar to all who have paid any at- 
tention to the subject, and which might be introduced here if 
deemed of the least importance. Candor compels us to say that 
our obs: rvations of the results of the two systems forces us to the 
conclusion that separation is wrong in principle and detrimental 
to the best interest of the insane. While this is decidedly our 
opinion, however, we most cheerfully admit that some of the asy- 
lams for the chronic insane were admirably managed in every res- 
pect, and their Superintendents intelligent, zealous, and attentive 
men, devoting their whole time and all of their energies to the un- 
fortunate patients under their charge; and that this is true of 
some of these institutions in all the countries we visited. That at 
Ovid, on Lake Seneca, in the State of New York, with its splen- 
did location and beautiful and picturesque surroundings, especially 
impres:ed us most favorably, and was such a paradise in compari- 
son to the miserable wards of the poor-houses from which they had 
been taken that we can not but regard its establishment as a boon 
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to the insane poor of the State. We failed to discover, however, 
even the shadow of a reason why a person becoming insane in the 
neighborhood of this beautiful asylum should be sent to Utica be- 
cause he was considered curable, and that one in Utica should be 
sent to Ovid because the reverse of this was true. It would seem 
infinitely better that each asylum should admit all of either class 
occurring in their respective vicinities. They should be as success- 
fully treated at the one asylum as the other; while it is too plain a 
proposition to require argument that economy of transportation 
and convenience to family and friends would be best subserved by 
keeping them at the asylum nearest their homes. 

With regard to the results of treatment, the facts elicited are 
altogether in favor of non-separation; the percentage of cures 
being less and that of deaths greatest in those countries where 
the system of separation is most generally pursued. 


In regard to the best plan to be adopted for the cure 
and treatment of the insane the Doctor discusses the 
merits of the plans known as the Cottage System, Farm 
Asylums, and Close Asylums, including House, Cor- 
ridor and Pavilion plan. We.can give only his con- 
clusions upon the Cottage System, as represented by 
Gheel and Kennoway, he remarks: “Nine-tenths of 
the patients kept at Gheel, in Belgium, and Kennoway, 
in Scotland, we believe are better satisfied than they 
would be in hospitals, but it would be impossible to 
induce our people to take charge of such patients for 
the cost of keeping them in our asylums. Hence it 
would be useless to discuss the Cottage System with a 
view to its adoption in our country.” Of Farm Asy- 
lums, Clermont, with its colony at Fitzjames, about fifty 
miles from Paris, is cited as the best example. He 
says: “It is said to be a most profitable enterprise to 
its proprietors, and we were impressed with the idea 
that the patients were required to do more work than 
seems compatible with their physical and mental condi- 
tion; and the fact that 19.7 per cent. of recoveries and 
45.2 per cent. of deaths to number admitted were re- 
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ported for 1870, is an additional reason to confirm this 
conclusion. Ordinarily the labor of five lunatics is 
supposed to be equal to that of one person in perfect 
health, while many can not labor for medical reasons; 


but here a much larger proportion are required to work, 
and more work required of them. Hence we conclude 
that this system could not be successfully carried out 
in our country and among our people.” 


This brings us to the consideration of the Close Asylum, includ- 
ing corridor, house, and pavilion plan. All of them have their pe- 
culiar advantages and their strenuous advocates. The Asylums in 
the United States have nearly all been constructed on the corridor 
plan with center building and wings. The plans of the proposed 
asylums of the City of Boston, the Pennsylvania Hospital for the 
Insane, and the Michigan State Asylum, though differing in some 
respects, are all of this character, and are considered among the 
best in this country, and we think are not surpassed in the world. 

Upon the duty of the State and the economy of pro- 
viding ample curative accommodations, the Doctor’s 
remarks are explicit. 

Let us not only provide ample accommodations for all of our in- 
sane but let us so locate our asylums that they will be easily ac- 
cessible to the greatest number of those who will probably require 
their use, and then with an enlightened public opinion, all will be 
encouraged to seek the benefits of early treatment and speedy re- 
storation. Comparatively a few only will be left as permanent 
charges to the State. A much greater number will be restored to 
usefulness and labor. The State will be the gainer by the oper- 
ation, and humanity will smile at the triumph of wise legislation 
and judicious treatment over the most appalling disease with 
which the human race has ever been afflicted. 

The Doctor seemed to enter upon his duties with a 
full appreciation of what was required of him; to ana- 
lyze the facts which might be presented without ref. 
erence to the conclusions to which they might lead, 
and without regard to any prevailing system. He did 
not in the beginning of his labor lay down any ideal 
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plan by which everything was to be prejudged, as is too 
often the case with those who would control legislation 
and popular opinion upon this subject. We have in 
this report of Dr. Wilkins the opinion of a professional, 
educated man, unbiased by prejudice and uninfluenced 
by any theory acquired from an experience in an insti- 
tution, but an opinion formed by a full and thorough 
personal examination of all existing systems of care 
and treatment in all countries and under all cireum- 
stances. We have the opinion of an “ intelligent, im- 
partial outside observer,” who, according to the views 
of those who support “the free air and family life sys- 
tem,” may be more easily “ convinced of the real defects 
’ The deductions of the report in 
regard to essential particulars in construction and man- 
agement of asylums coincide in a remarkable degree 
with the opinions of the Association of Superintendents 
of American Institutions for Insane, as expressed in the 
resolutions which have from time to time been passed 
by that body. The importance of such reports and 
the influence exerted by them upon the action of States 
and communities in the care of the insane, can hardly 
be over-estimated. The reports of Dr. Manning abroad, 
and Dr, Wilkins in this country, together with the ac- 
tion of the various psychological associations, form a 
basis of sentiment which will to a great extent control 
public opinion and action. There are many other 
points in this report we should be pleased to touch 
upon, but we have little doubt it will be sought after 
and read by all interested in the subject of provision of 
the insane. We are pleased to note the fact that in his 
travels the Doctor has improved the opportunity to 
procure for the State a large number of standard works 
upon the specialty. These will form the nucleus for a 
library upon the subject, such as is possessed by: few in- 
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dividuals or institutions. In conclusion we thank the 
Doctor for what he has done, and done so well, and only 
regret he could not have taken the time to arrange and 
record all the material collected during his extended 
tour. 


First Biennial Report of State Commissioners of Public Charities 
of the State of Lilinois: 1870. 


There are now seven State Boards of Public Charities 
in the United States, of which, this is chronologically 
the fourth. It was organized by a law, approved by 
the Governor, April 9, 1869; and now presents its first 
report for 1870. It is mostly occupied with a descrip- 
tion of the various State Institutions, of the visitation 
of the county houses and jails, the conference upon 
insanity, and a large amount of statistical matter. 

The Board have early in their labor, given their ideal 
of what a State Institution should be, in the following 
language: 


This Board, therefore, while it is not prepared to join in the out- 
cry against all public institutions, nor to admit that private 
families alone are adequate to the task of caring for all who need 
care at public expense, does nevertheless favor the employment of 
the agency of the private family to as great an extent as is practi- 
cable, in the care of the dependent classes; and not only approves, 
but as far as its influence extends, would insist upon, as close a 
reproduction of family organization and influence as can be carried 
out. ts ideal of a public institution is not a hotel, nor a palace, 
but a community, a neighborhood, a village, under the supreme 
control of a single guiding mind and heart, adequate to the 
responsibility. Life within the walls of an institution upon the 
congregate system, prolonged as it is often is, for seven or eight 
years, during the plastic period of childhood and early youth, is a 
poor preparation for the actual relations and duties of subsequent 
life. Personal freedom and recreation are there necessarily 
abridged ; female influence is often, to a great extent, wanting ; 
public sentiment is created and determined rather by the inmates 
than by the officers; many kinds of labor become impossible, and 
are delegated to servants; the sweet spirit of mutual confidence 
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and affection grows less thriftily ; the conditious in which the par- 
ticular form of independence originated are often reproduced; and 
the sense of caste is cultivated—so that Dr. Pierce, of the New 
York house of refuge, himself for many years an officer of a public 
institution, exclaims, “ We are never to forget that all institution 
life is simply a necessary evil.’ We believe that the evil will 
grow less, in proportion as homes are substituted for barracks ; 
and that even in an institution, this transformation is possible, 


The italics are our own. This is certainly, a new 
view to take of the subject, and will, we think, always 
remain but an ideal picture. We can not conceive of 
the existence of such a state as is here portrayed. That 
the mass of people, who become dependent upon the 
State, could be kept “under the supreme control of a 
single guiding mind and heart,” when all the restraints 
of the family and of the community, aided by the power of 
local government, have failed to control them, is simply 
preposterous. Could such a state, or in fact, any con- 
dition of family life, in a proper meaning of the term, 
be substituted for the various juvenile reformatories ? 
In many instances, the family life, under the most favor- 
able circumstances for success, has utterly failed in en- 
forcing proper restraint and much more in effecting 
any reformation, long before the aid of the State is 
appealed to. 

In such cases, the advocates of this theory would 
have us believe, that an artificial “family life,” as made 
by legal enactment, is superior to that in which the 
true and natural relationship of the parent exists. 
Were this so, we must admit, that home influences and 
associations are without governing and purifying power, 
and a death blow is given to society, as at present 
organized. The same holds in regards to lunatics. In 
the larger proportion of cases, the patient is not removed 
to an asylum, till every effort has been made, and failed, 
for his care and treatment amid the surroundings of 
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“family life,” and yet we are told, that by subsituting 
another family, all the demands of the case will be 
fully met and the proper care of the patient assured. 
Among the disadvantages of the congregate system, is 
mentioned the fact that “the sweet spirit of mutual con- 
fidence and affection grows less thriftily.”. The presence 
of this sweet spirit, indicates an amount of goodness 
and refinement of feeling, which would obviate the 
necessity of most public institutions, and place its 
possessors in advance of the majority of mankind. But 
really such talk as this, seems adapted only to an ideal, 
and not to the actual state of things as we find them in 
the world. We accept in all its force, the assertion of 
Dr. Pierce, which is quoted, “that all institution life is 
simply a necessary evil,” and admitting its necessity, 
it is only left, not to destroy institutions, but to perfect 
them to the highest possible degree. 

The Legislature, at its Session of 1869, made two 
appropriations of $125,000 each, for the erection of two 
additional hospitals, one to be located at Elgin, in the 
northern, and the other at Anna, in the southern portion 
of the State. To decide upon the system to be adopted 
in the organization of these institutions, a conference 
was called, consisting of the officers of the State, of 
the three Insane Asylums, with the Commissioners of 
Public Charities. The object of the conference was 
“to consider the respective merits and demerits of the 
two systems of organization, known as the congregate, 
and segregate or family system, with a view to deter- 
mine which of these should be adopted in the new 
institutions.” All the superintendents of insane asy- 
lums in the country, were addressed upon the sub- 
ject. A large number responded, and their replies were 
read before the conference. A diversity of opinion was 
found to exist, and many who in theory are opposed to 
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the cottage system, were in favor of its having a trial in 
the State. 

Dr. McFarland read a paper, which was largely a 
criticism upon the congregate system. 

He gives his experience upon a variety of topics. 
In regard to the treatment of the insane, he says, 
“Twelve per cent. is the maximum number of those 
who require definite medical treatment. To be sure, 
a much larger number should receive treatment, in 
order to gratify some whim of the patient; but the 
necessity is ideal and not actual.” The experience of 
other Superintendents of Asylums, differs widely from 
that of Dr. McFarland, in regard to the number need- 
ing medical treatment, and also, as to the propriety of 
recognizing any ideal necessity of prescribing medicine 
to gratify the whim of the patient. This is much like 
supporting a delusion, by giving pretended credence 
to it. 

An idea, which the Doctor regards as fallacious is the 
treatment by restraint, as he is pleased to call it. He 
says substantially, of all the 500 patients in the Asylum 
at Jacksonville, only about one-fourth of the number 
need the restraints of locks and window grates. He 
adds, “The present system of architectural construction, 
adapts the entire institution to the demands of the 
smallest and worst class, while, for the great majority, 
all of these appliances are utterly unnecessary.” This 
assertion has been made before by others. We see 
nothing in the construction of institutions, which pre- 
vents the removal of window grates, or the taking off 
the locks, thus giving all the liberty of a private house, 
and even greater; but in no instance, have we ever heard 
of the experiment being made. To talk of these things 
theoretically is one thing; but to assume the responsi- 
bility of their trial is another. 
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Dr. Fisher of Boston, says, “The first special and 
peculiar requisite for a hospital for the insane, is some 
method of security against escape and accident; and as 
constant stipervision is manifestly impossible, window 
bars and locked doors are a necessity. Not that ‘all 
patients are considered suicidal’ or dangerous, or likely 
to escape. To many, the cordon of moral influence 
is more efficient restraint, than bolts or bars. It is the 
knowledge, that their condition necessitates, or will 
certainly result in recommitment, which restrains the 
reasoning portion of the insane, while with the more de- 
luded and demented, if they complain at all, it is of their 
wicked relatives, and the corrupt physicians or judge, 
and not of the material means of restraint. There may 
be a patient, now and then, sentimental enough, to ar- 
raign the innocent locks and window bars, but most 
are too sensible or too dull for that.” 

But the great complaint is, that the average Illinois 
man, not being “much of a reader of books,” and his 
taste not being wrought up to a “conception of the 
meaning of paintings and pictures,” and looking upon 
the billiard table as a resort of loafers, and the bowl- 
ing alley, as little better, and not being addicted to 
dancing and playing, “ requires strong action.” 

He wants something to do. So this is the complaint : 
Well, grant it. Give him something to do. Does his 
power of doing something depend upon whether he 
lives in a wood or brick house, in the ward of an asy- 
lum, or in a detached building? In answer to the 
question why employment can not be given in our pres- 
ent institutions? The Doctor replies: 


The reason is this. The patients are under the charge of men 
who are nurses. They are not taught to consider that they have 
anything else to do. Now I want a certain number of those who 
are able-bodied to go to work. Well: each one of them is under 
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the care of his attendants. A laborer comes in from the farm. He 
isa mere laborer. He has no high intelligence. He takes a dozen 
men out with him. They must divest themselves of their polished 
slippers, go down three or four flights of stairs and put on boots, 
and go out. That does not look to be a very difficult process, but 
in the execution it is not so easy. These patients have been under 
the high pressure system of steam-heating. Possibly it is a rainy 
day. Work is interrupted. All of them who are debilitated, 
must be brought back into the institution, The difficulty is a real 
one. The descent of so many flights of stairs is a transition not 
so easily effected as it would seem to be. Practically, it is so diffi- 
cult, that I do not believe that any of us utilize more than one- 
third or one-fourth of our available labor. 

The reason given above is simply puerile, and if it 
has any force, it must be derived from the faulty disci- 
pline of any given institution, and is as equally appli- 
cable to one system as the other. 

The Doctor further says: “In an insane asylum or- 
ganized upon an industrial basis, on the other hand, the 
attendants would not be simply nurses. They would 
be taught to consider themselves employed not merely 
to aid the patients to rise and dress and so forth, but to 
labor with them side by side in the fields and shops.” 
Dr. McFarland should know that in most, if not all, 
State institutions as at present organized, attendants 
are sent with patients to the field and work with them, 
and that in many of these a large share of the labor of 
the farm is performed in this way. Mere laborers, who 
have no charge or knowledge of the patients, ought not 
to be, and in the best managed institutions, are not in- 
trusted with their care. 

In all this carping and fault-finding in regard to 
work, it would seem as if the medical man had forgot- 
ten the fact, that these people were sick people and pa- 
tients, and incapacitated to perform continuous labor, or 
any in rainy weather. That more work is not done by 
patients, or that they are kept too much within doors, 
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and under the so much complained of restraint, is not 
a fault of the building, or of the system. It is either 
owing to the fact that they are too feeble to perform 
labor, or to go out of doors, or it is due to faulty man- 
agement and official neglect. 

In regard to the absence of association between the 
two sexes, we see no reason why “the insane man needs 
to see the ordinary domestic occupations of life going 
on around him.” Or why, “ He needs the sight of the 
woman of the house sweeping, dusting, sewing, and at 
work in the kitchen.” 

Here are several demands by the advocates of this 
system, to meet which involves serious difficulties and 
some absurdities. As they say, the insane man is 
wanted as a laborer upon the farm, his time and his 
work must be utilized, and yet to be brought into normal 
condition, and to satisfy the “ principal craving” which 
is defined as “the desire of human nature” for the com- 
pany of the opposite sex, he must be allowed the free- 
dom of the house, and watch the ordinary domestic 
labor as performed by the women of the household. 
Does the ordinary Illinois man, as set forth in his wants 
by Dr. McFarland, in his sane state, spend his time in 
watching the domestic affairs of his house, and in fol- 
lowing his wife’s broom? This is certainly “the free 
air and family life system,” and these the absurdities 
into which its advocates are led. 

The Doctor concludes his paper with is ideal picture 
of what an asylum should be. We have now two ideal 
pictures, one by the Board, which we have described— 
and the other by Dr. McFarland. “My conception of 
the true organization of an asylum would be this. I 
would have the central hospital in the foreground. At 
a little distance I would have a group—not of cottages, 
they should be houses, of two stories in height, each 
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to accommodate its forty inmates.” Then follows a 
brief outline of the whole scheme. 

Some desultory remarks were made by other mem- 
bers of the conference. After which the following res- 
olutions were passed : 

tesolved, That in the judgment of this conference, so far as prac- 
ticable, a combination, in insane asylums, of the cottage system 
with that at present in vogue, is desirable. 

Resolved, That there are weighty reasons for the belief that 
such a combination is practicable, and that it would increase both 
the economy and efficiency of asylums for the insane. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Plain Talk About Insanity, by T. W. Fisuer, M. D., late of the 
Boston Hospital for the Insane: Boston, 1872. ALEXANDER 
Moore. 

If we mistake not, the articles forming this book are 
republished from the columns of Good Health. We 
believe with the author, as he states in his preface, that 
“ Popular medical writings are as a rule harmful from 
the dangerous self-confidence a superficial knowledge 
inspires.” This is especially so upon the subject of in- 
sanity. We recognize in the book the work of one who 
has had experience in the care and treatment of the in- 
sane. He has followed in the division of the subject to 
a considerable extent the writings of Dr. Ray, from 
whose works he makes copious quotations. Many of 
his statements are concise and pointed, and are confirmed 
by the daily life of a physician to the insane. To 
heredity, and to moral causes, too great importance is 
attached. We are sorry to see in a work which will be 
read by many who have not the experience to form a 
judgment of the matter, the theory of moral insanity 
and its offshoot, transitory mania, which we believe to 
be dangerous and false, brought forward and sustained. 
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Partial insanity is another term which is only calcu- 
lated to mislead. Nothing can be more unscientific and 
illogical than a partial disease, and even Dr. Ray, 
whom he quotes upon the subject, declares insanity to 
be a disease of the brain. 

The two chapters upon “The Treatment of the In- 
sane,” and “ Hospitals and Asylums for the Insane,” we 
look upon as among the best in the volume. From one 
of these we quote the following as conveying a most 
important truth and one not always recognized: “The 
brain, in insanity, needs rest, as much as a broken limb. 
Sometimes it needs rest as a whole, sometimes only in 
those parts most susceptible to painful activity. To 
some the hospital is for the time a mental fracture 
box and splint. The problem is to diminish the cere- 
bral waste to a minimum, and to carry cerebral nutri- 
tion to a maximum.” 

“The Medico-Legal Aspect of Insanity,” consists in a 
great degree of the recital of cases, and the various and 
diverse opinions held upon the subject. We concur 
with Dr. Ray, as far as he goes, in commending the 
charge of the Judge in the case of Haskell vs, the Penn- 
sylvania Hospital, that the true test of insanity lies in 
the word power. Has the defendant in a criminal case 
the power to distinguish right from wrong, and the 
power to adhere to the right and avoid the wrong? 
However, in this statement as here presented, the essen- 
tial factor is wanting, that this lack of power is due to 
an intellectual impairment or obscuration, resulting 
from the disease of the brain, which prevents the in- 
dividual from perceiving or understanding the true 
moral relation of his ideas and conduct. In this view 
of the subject we see the force of the legal test as to 
the knowledge of right and wrong, as given by the 
English Judges. | uy’s Medical Jurisprudence, page 26, 
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second edition.]| We must dissent entirely from the con- 
clusion drawn that “it recognizes in the most decided 
manner (or in any manner) the doctrine of moral in- 
sanity.” A careful perusal of the work will be repaid 
with finding much that is instructive and valuable 
The publisher has presented it in a neat and elegant 
form. 

Animal and Vegetable Parasites of the Human Skin, by B. Jor 

Jerrries, M. D.: Boston, 1872. Moore. 

This little work upon parasites is admirably written, 
and contains a great deal of matter which will interest 
both the professional and the general reader. The 
author treats of Animal Parasites and Vegetable Para- 
sites of the Human Skin, and False Parasites of the 
Human Body. 


Anesthesia, Hospitalism, Hermaphroditism and a Proposal to 
Stamp out Small-Pox and other Contagious Diseases, by Sir 
James Y. Smupson, Bart., M. D., D. C. L. Edited by Sir W. G. 
Bart., B. A.. Cam. New York, D. Arrptetron & Co., 
549 and 551 Broadway: 1872. 

This work is the result of a careful selection and ar. 
rangement of material by the son of the author Sir 
James Y. Simpson. The chapters on Anesthesia con- 
sist for the most part of articles published in his “ Ob- 
stetric Memoirs and Contributions,” edited by Drs, 
Priestley and Storer. Others have been written since. 
The parts are arranged as follows: I. History of 
Anesthesia. II. Defence of Anesthesia. III. The Na- 
ture and Power of various Anesthetic Agents. IV 
Applications of Anesthesia in Surgery and Medicine. 
V. Application of Anesthesia in Midwifery. VI. Lo- 
cal Anzsthesia. 

Under the head of Hospitalism, is included all that 
this distinguished author lived to write upon the sub- 
ject. He exhibits by statistics, the results of a large 
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number of amputations occurring in the country, and in 
hospitals; and shows how the present hospitals could 
be rendered more salubrious. 

The article on Hermaphroditism, seems to be a com- 
plete resumé of the whole subject, including the Biblio- 
graphy. 

We find here, also, the proposal made by Professor 
Simpson, and which has become so well known, “to 
stamp out small pox, and other contagious diseases.” 

The high standing, and world wide reputation of 
Professor Simpson, gives an assurance, that any work 
having his name as an author, will be looked upor as 
an authority upon the subject of which it treats—and 
we commend this work to the profession. 


REPORTS AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 
Nineteenth Annual Report of the Children’s Aid Society, New 
York City: 1871. 
Address to the Graduating Class of the Medical Department of 
the University of Buffalo. Delivered February 20, 1872. Dr. 
James P. Wuire. 
Clinical Observations on the Dementia and Hemiplegia of Syphi- 
lis, By M. H. Henry, M. D. [Reprinted from the American 
Journal of Syphilography and Dermatology.| January, 1872. 
We have a clinical record of two cases of syphilis, 
characterized by dementia and hemiplegia. The treat- 
ment consisted mainly of large doses of the iodide of 
potash. In one case 300 grains per day were adminis- 
tered for eight weeks, and resulted in the recovery of 
the patient. In the second case, though the patient re- 
covered from an attack of marked mental disturbance, 
he died at last from hemiplegia, apparently induced by 
continued excesses. The post-mortem revealed exten- 
sive pathological changes—clearly indicating the pres- 
ence of syphilitic disease. 
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Report of the Committee on Criminal Abortion. [From the 
Transactions of the American Medical Association.] Dr. D. A. 
O’Donnett and Dr. W. L. Atrrz, Committee. 


Electricity in the Treatment of Diseases of the Skin, by GEORGE 
M. Bsarp, M. D. [From the American. Journal of Syph- 
ilography and Dermatology.| January, 1872. 

The Electro-Therapeutics of Dermatology as a depart- 
ment of science, is still in its infancy, but is attracting 
constantly increased attention. In the article before 
us Dr. Beard gives the results of treatment in some 
well-marked cases of the more obstinate forms of skin 
diseases and presents the rationale of the subject. He 
also gives the theoretical considerations which should 
lead to a thorough trial of the remedy. The method 
of application is also fully explained by Dr. Beard. 


Inaugural Address, including a Puper on Infant Asylums, by A. 
Jacost, M.D. [Reprinted from the New York Medical Jour- 
nal,| January, 1872. 

The inaugural address was delivered by Dr. Jacobi on 
his re-election to the presidency of the County Medical 
Society of New York. The Doctor has long been 
known as an authority upon the subject of Infant Asy- 
lums, on which he writes, and from his connection with 
the Nursery and Child’s Hospital, of New York City, 
his views upon the best method to care for foundling 
children are entitled to marked consideration. We 
can give only his conclusions, “ 7'hat the attempt to raise 
babies in large institutions, even with large means to aid 
you, can not be justified ; that these institutions must be 
given up and reserved for other purposes, and that the 
only system worthy of being sustained is to place chil- 
dren out with private parties ;” and again “ the whole 
administration of foundlings ought to be controlled by the 
Commonwealth.” The opinions have been formed after 
mature deliberations, and are sustained by statistics. 
Vou, XXVII.—No. IV.—I 
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The Detection of Criminal Abortion and a Study of Feeticidal 
Drugs, by Eryx Van De Warxer, M. D., Syracuse, N. Y. 
The greater portion of this paper is reprinted from 

the Journal of the Gynecological Society, of Boston. , 

The design of the paper (as stated by the author) is 

‘the detection of the crime in the vast number of cases 

of which the law takes no cognizance, but with which 

the physician is brought continually in contact. It also 
attempts to render evident the symptoms following the 
criminal use of abortifacient drugs. 


The Life and Character of Alden March, M.D. An Address 
delivered before the Albany County Medical Society, by 
James L. Bascocx, M. D., President of the Society. [Re- 
printed from the Transactions of the Medical Society of the 
State of New York: ] 1870. 


The Question of Quarantine. The Nature and Prevention of 
Communicable Zymotic Diseases. A Paper read before the 
Medical Library and Journal Association of New York, 
January, 1872, By Atrrep L. Carrot, M. D. 


Medico-Legal Considerations upon Alcoholism and the Moral and 
Criminal Responsibility of Inebriates, by De Maron, 
M.D. [Reprinted from the Medical World :| December, 1871. 


Annual Report of the Utica Public Schools: 1871. ANDREW 
McMitxay, A. M., Superintendent. 


First Special Report of the Chicago Relief and Aid Society: 1871. 


Journal of Proceedings of the Board of Supervisors of the 
County of Oneida: 1871. 


Annual Report of the New York Inebriate Asylum: 1871. 
Dantet G. Doper, M. D. 


Number of patients treated in 1871, 315. Dis 
charged, 230. Remaining, 85. Discharged with great 
hopes of permanent reformation 184. Unimproved, 46. 
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Fourth Annual Report of the New York Orthopedic Dispensary. 
The act organizing this Institution, was passed in 
May, 1868. There have been under treatment, 506 
patients, of which, 325 are still receiving medical aid. 
The number of visits made to the Dispensary have 
been 8,810, and the number made by the Assistant 
Surgeons at the houses of patients, have been 1,615. 
Dr. Charles Fayette Taylor, is the Surgeon-in-Chief. 
He has acquired a world wide reputation, for his labors 
in this specialty, and for his inventions to cure and cor- 
rect spinal deformities, resulting from Pott’s disease, and 
to remove infantile paralysis, by means of localized 
muscular exercise. 
Third Annual Report of the New York State Institution for 
the Blind: 1871. Asa D. Lorp, A. M. Superintendent. 


The third school year of the Institution, closed on the 
21 of June, 1871. The number of pupils enrolled was 
117. The Institution is a credit to the State, and we 
hope may long continue to afford aid and education to 
the afflicted. 


Twenty-Fifth Annual Report of the Indiana Institute, for the 
Education of the Blind: 1871. W. H. Caurcuman. 


Fortieth Annual Report of the Perkins Institution, and Massa- 
chusetts Asylum for the Blind: 1871. Dr. Samur. G. Howe. 


Twenty-Fourth Annual Report of the Massachusetts School 
Sor Idiotic, or Feeble-Minded Youth: 1871. 


Twenty-Seventh Annual Report of the Executive Committee of 
the Prison Association of New York: 1872. 
Commemorazione di Cesare Castiglioni pel dotter 

Serafino Biffi. 

Caso di infissione di un Ago, nel Cuore di un lipe- 
maniaco e sua dimora per ventidue mesi, Nelle cavita’ 
ardiache sinistre del dottore Serafino Biff. 
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This is the report of a case of an insane person, who 
inserted a needle in the left side of the heart, where it 
remained for twenty-two months. A post-mortem ex- 
amination, revealed the needle passing through the 
mitral valve. A plate representing the appearances, 
accompanies the paper. 

Voro 
del Consiglio provinciale, Sanitario di Milano in merito 
alla Proposta della Deputuzione Provinciale di istituire 
a Mombello un unico Manicomio pei Mentecatti poveri 
della Provincia. 


SUMMARY. 


Lire Insurance AND Insanrry.—At a U.S. Circuit 
and District Court, held at Burlington, Vt., February, 
1872, the Hon. David A. Smalley, presiding, the follow- 
ing important opinion was given. We are indebted to 
Dr. Samuel Worcester, of Burlington, for a copy of the 
Free Press and Times, of March 29th, from which we 
make the extract: 


Wepnespay, March 27.—The arguments of counsel in the case 
of Rhoda Green vs. the Hahnemann Life Insurance Company were 
concluded at half past one o’clock to-day. 

His Honor then charged the jury substantially as follows: 
After stating that the action was brought on a policy of life insur- 
ance for $10,000, issued July 19, 1869, by the defendant to Jacob 
Green, late of this city, for the benefit of his wife, he remarked 
that there were two points in the case only, upon which he should 
instruct the jury, for there was no question but what there was a 
contract made between the parties, which was to be fairly carried 
out. 

Ist. As to the meaning of the excepting clause in the policy, 
“if he shall die by his own hand.” Did Mr. Green take his own 
life—if he did take it—understandingly, intentionally? Was he 
fully conscious at the time of the commission of the deed of the 
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consequences of its commission? The weight of testimony appears 
to show that Mr. Green drowned himself, although the burden of 
proof on that point is for the defence, yet it is a matter of very 
little consequence either way. You must consider the evidence 
fairly and come to your own conclusions. 

The important question for you to decide is the mental, and 
therefore responsible condition of Mr. Green on the morning of his 
death; and this brings me to the definition of insanity, a most 
difficult definition to give. The best one that I know of is, that 
it is a disease of the brain, by which the freedom of the will is 
impaired, 

The Circuit Judge of this United States Circuit, however, has 
laid down the rule in such cases as the present, which I shall give 
you as the rule of this court. It is this: 

If Jacob Green, at the time he was drowned, was conscious of 
the act he was committing, intended to take his own life, and was 
capable of understanding the nature and consequences of his act, 
the defendants are not liable; and if the act was thus committed, 
it is immaterial whether he was capable of understanding its moral 
aspects, or of distinguishing between right and wrong. 

If, on the other hand, he was not thus conscious; and had no 
such capacity, but acted under an insane delusion, overpowering 
his understanding and will, or was impelled by an uncontrollable 
impulse, which neither understanding nor will could resist, then 
the defendants are liable, and your verdict must be for the plaintiff. 

Now, applying the evidence in this case to the test of the rule, 
and your conclusions will, perhaps, be more readily obtained. 

We learn from this evidence, that insanity was hereditary in the 
family of Mr. Green, on the male side; that his father was out of 
his mind some time previous to his decease; that Mr. Green was 
overworked, for several weeks before his death; that at times he 
became greatly depressed ; complained of a loss of appetite and of 
severe headache; that on the Sunday before he died, he expressed 
a wish frequently to see Mr. Rodney Roby, on some matters, which 
he desired to talk over with him; that finally, when Mrs. Green 
got Mr. Roby to call and see her husband, there was nothing in 
particular that he wished to ask him about; that on the following 
day, when Mr. Roby called at Mr. Green’s shop to inquire about 
his health, he was so convinced by his actions and words during 
the interview, that his mind was in a critical condition, that he at 
once called in Dr. Carpenter, who, at the conclusion of his visit, 
told Mr. Green, that he must stop his work immediately and go 
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home and rest, to which Mr. Green replied that he could not—he 
had too much to do. The Doctor then said that he must, or he 
might be obliged to. Mr. Green at once perceiving the doctor's 
meaning, said: “ Do you mean to say that I am going to be crazy.” 

His Honor then briefly described the conduct of Mr. Green at his 
home that night; spoke of his frequent prayers that God would 
not suffer him to lose his reason, &c., and asked whether all these 
were not indications of insanity. He then referred to the worry 
and anxiety of Mr. Green in regard to his policy of insurance; that 
it was larger than he could carry, &c., and wished to have the 
premium paid back and give up the policy. 

Mr. Green left home early the following morning to see about 
sending a corpse to Underhill. He was shortly after seen at the 
depot, and next his remains were found in the lake near by. Now 
remembering all these facts, it is for the jury to say whether Mr. 
Green, when he threw himself into the water, was conscious of the 
act, and that he was doing so intentionally and understandingly. 
If so, the defendants are not liable. If, on the other hand, you are 
of the opinion that he acted under an insane delusion, overpower- 
ing his understanding and will, the defendants are liable. 

You are also to bear in mind, as having weight in this case, the 
opinions of Dr. Carpenter and of Dr. Allen, the latter of whom, 
in reply to a question which pictured fully the acts of Mr. Green, 
previous to his death, said that a person thus acting gave strong 
marks of insanity. 

A question has been made about different degrees of insanity ; 
but this, the Judge said was something he could not understand ; 
that in his own judgment the man who was insane was wholly so, 
and was irresponsible ;—that the jury might be able to make this 
distinction, but the Court could not comprehend it, and was unable 
to assist the jury—nevertheless he should lay down the law—as 
the rule for the government of this trial, as it had been laid down 
by Judge Woodruff, before recited, although it differed from his 
individual opinion. 

The second point is whether the settlement of the plaintiff with 
Mr. Castle, agent of defendant, was a bar to her present claim. 
In considering this the defendant must satisfy you that Mrs. Green 
entered understandingly into the contract which precluded all fur- 
ther claim upon the company, and that there was no misrepresent- 
ation employed by the agent. Did she understand that the pro- 
visions of the policy were rendered void by the suicide of her hus- 
band? In other words, did Mr. Castle deceive her in the matter, 
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and by so doing was she induced to give up the policy? If you 
find that he intentionally misrepresented the facts, and that thereby 
she was influenced, then there was not such full and free meeting 
of minds by the contracting parties as would bind either one of 
them. 

It is incomprehensible to me that it should have been done by 
him with any honest purpose. I can not reconcile it with an hon- 
est purpose. I speak of this strongly as a question of fact, but 
yet it is a matter for you to pass upon. I do not know but you 
may see this transaction in another light, but to me it looks fraud- 
ulent and dishonest. I never heard of anything like it in a court 
of justice, and hope I never shall again; nevertheless, gentlemen, it 
is a question for you. 

If you find for the plaintiff, you will return a verdict for $10,000, 
with interest, from December 1st, 1869, less the amount of the 
first quarterly premium of $99.70. 

The jury retired for fifteen minutes, and then brought in a ver- 
dict for the plaintiff for $11,280.39. 

Exceptions were taken by the defendant to the charge, and to 
refusals to charge as requested. 


We extract from the New York 7rihune of March 
22, the following announcement: 

Dr. E. G. Marshall, Assistant Surgeon of the Insane Asylum, 
died in Madison, Wisconsin, on Wednesday, after a painful illness of 
over a week. Deceased had assisted at the post-mortem examina- 
tion of an insane woman, and virus from her had penetrated his 
system, through a wound in his finger. 


We are pained to learn of the death of Dr. Marshall, 
For some years he was an Assistant Physician in the 
Michigan State Asylum, under the Superintendency of 
Dr. E. H. Van Deusen, and proved himself peculiarly 
qualified fur success, in the specialty. During the last 
summer, he accepted the position of First Assistant 
Physician in the Wisconsin State Asylum, under the 
charge of Dr. A. 8. McDill. Here, he proved himself 
an efficient and reliable officer, and gave promise of still 
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higher attainments, in his chosen course of life. In his 
death, the profession mourns the loss of a member, who 
was fitted to adorn it. We offer to his many friends 
our sympathy in their bereavement. 


The Twenty-sixth Meeting of the Association of Med- 
ical Superintendents of American Institutions for the 
Insane will be held at the “ Park Hotel,” in the city of 
Madison, Wisconsin, commencing at 10 A. M., of May 
28, 1872. 

Attention is specially called to the following resolu- 
tions: 

Resolved, That the Secretary, when giving notice of the time 
and place of the next meeting, be requested to urge on members 


the importance of prompt attendance at the organization, and of 
remaining with the Association till the close of its sessions. 


Resolved, As the sense of this Association, that the traveling 
and all necessary expenses of the Superintendents in attending its 
meetings, ought to be paid by the Institutions which they rep- 
resent. 

By a standing resolution of the Association, the Trus- 
tees of the different Institutions for the Insane, are in- 
vited to attend the meeting. 

Trains leave Chicago twice a day for Madison by the 


Chicago and Northwestern Railroad. 


Very Respectfully, 
JOHN CURWEN, Secretary. 


HarrissureG, Pa., March 1, 1872. 


Where an Institution is represented by an Assistant Physician, 
a letter stating that fact should be sent with that officer. 


